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//  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  pxte.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  telUng  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
oj  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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COMMENTS. 

On  Friday  last,  in  th©  Ltords,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
made  a  statement  which  shows  that  the  Government  is 
keenly  alive  to  its  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  Indian 
famine.  He  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  Viceroy 
and  his  efficient  subordinates  ;  and  then  announced  that 
Parliament  would  be  asked  to  guarantee  a  loan  of  ten 
millions  sterling.  In  the  Commons  Mr  Whalley  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
his  committal  for  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench — an  inquiry  which  was  all  bat  challenged  by  Sir 
A.  Cockbnrn’s  letter  to  the  Speaker.  The  Premier  then 
stated  what  he  proposed  as  the  course  of  public  business ; 
and  suggested  an  adjournment  from  Tuesday  nest  until 
3Ionday,  the  I3th  of  April,  so  that  the  Budget  might  be 
introduced  on  the  I5th.  After  this,  on  the  report  of  the 
Address  being  brought  np,  Mr  Butt  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  tho  interest  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  Fifty 
members  followed  him  into  the  lobby  ;  though  this  num¬ 
ber  does  not  quite  represent  the  strength  on  wdiich  it  is 
calculated  that  he  may  rely.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
then  moved,  in  a  most  able  speech,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  accommodate  certain  of  thererenaes  of  India  in 
view  of  the  present  crisis,  and  reviewed  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  peninsnla  in  reference  to  the  existing 
famine.  The  House  met  again  on  Saturday,  in  order  to 
take  a  few  pressing  votes  in  Supply.  These  included  an 
Excess  Vote  of  260,0002.  for  the  Civil  Service,  and 
800,0002.  for  the  Ashantee  War. — The  Honse  sat  for 
about  six  hours  and  a  half  on  Friday,  and  two  hours  on 
Saturday. 

^On  Monday  the  Lords  discussed  the  condition  of  the 
^•avy  and  Militia,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  any 
comfortable  conclusions.  In  tho  Commons,  Committee 
of  Supply  was  again  proceeded  with,  and  Mr  Sandford 
moved  that  incomes  under  500i.  a  year  shonld  be 
^empted  from  Income  Tax.  This  gave  occasion  to 
Mr  Laing  to  make  a  long  speech  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  stoutly  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  tax, 
describing  it  as  the  key-stone  of  our  financial  position  ; 
while  Lord  Robert  Montagu  made  tho  questionable 
statement  that  the  class  which  did  not  pay  Income  Tax 
was  more  apt  to  urge  ns  into  war  than  those  who  did  j 
p3y  it.  Votes  were  afterwards  taken  of  2,000,000Z. 
^ch  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  I,886,600Z.  for  the  Civil  i 
®^d  1,226,OOOZ.  for  the  Revenue  Departments.  I 
The  House  sat  slightly  over  two  hours  and  a  half. 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Belmore  raised  a  debate  on  the 
oouth  Sea  kidnapping  transactions,  and  obtained  a 
promise  of  certain  papers  relating  to  the  question ; 

arl  de  la  Warr  obtained  a  similar  promise  of  papers 
bating  to  Mr  Fortescue’s  Circular  to  the  Railway 
ompanies ;  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  a  promise  of 
urns  ot  certain  details  connected  with  the  number 
aud  condition  of  railway  officials.  In  the  Commons,  a 
number  ol  Bills  were  introduced  and  questions  answered  ; 

**  which  the  **  Private  Members  Suppression  Order  ” 


of  last  session  was  again  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
Heygate,  Air  Dillwyn  having  interposed  to  exempt 
I  Bills  which  had  passed  tbrongh  Committee  from  the 
j  scope  of  the  resolution.  This,  of  course,  has  the  effect 
of  still  further  limiting  the  initiative  power  of  indepen¬ 
dent  members,  and  there  was  much  truth  in  ^Ir  Osborne 
Morgan’s  assertion  that  such  a  rule  would  frequently 
cause  a  waste  of  opportunities  by  inducing  pugnacious 
members  to  talk  against  time.  Mr  Jnlian  Goldsmid 
I  sensibly  and  roundly  rated  the  House  for  keeping  **  dis- 
!  reputable  hours,”  and,  although  seconding  the  resolu- 
'  tion,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  l  very  partial  one,  ho  hit 
the  blot  of  the  system  which  has  created  a  demand  for  it. 

;  In  no  other  country  does  any  legislative  assembly  sit  at 
I  such  unreasonable  times.  There  is  nothing  whatever, 
j  beyond  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  to  hinder  our  legislators 
i  from  doing  their  principal  work  by  daylight.  Earlier 
sittings  and  earlier  adjournments,  with  perhaps  a  month 
or  two  added  to  the  duration  of  the  session,  would  save 
the  lives  and  health  of  a  considerable  number  of  those 
whose  occupations  are  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  And — an  equally  important  matter  to  the  general 
public — such  an  alteration  of  the  time  table  would  ensure 
a  greater  efficiency  in  the  work  actually  performed. 
— The  Honse  sat  for  three  hoars. 

On  Wednesday  Sir  Charles  Dilke  moved  the  second 
reading  of  his  Bill  to  extend  the  hours  of  polling  from 
!  four  p.m.  to  eight  p.m.  This  amendment  of  the  very 
imperfect  Ballot  Act  was  proposed  as  a  measure  of  jns- 
tice  to  the  working  men,  whose  vote  under  the  present 
system  frequently  costs  them  the  value  of  half  a  day  s 
work.  The  preponderance  of  argument,  especially  from 
the  representatives  of  large  towns,  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  although  Mr  Roebuck — the  converted 
Radical — declared  that  he  had  not  heard  a  single  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  subject  from  his  constituents  at  Sheffield. 
As  Mr  Mundella,  on  the  other  hand,  had  heard  a  great 
number,  it  is  possible  that  Mr  Roebuck  has  not  recently 
I  put  himself  in  the  way  of  hearing  what  the  men  of 
Sheffield  really  do  think.  Sir  Henry  James,^  being  no 
longer  in  office,  has  largely  modified  his  previous  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  proposal,  and  he  suggested  that  the  Bill 
should  be  confined  to  certain  of  the  more  populous 
towns.  The  Home  Secretary  characterised  the  measure 
I  as  ‘‘patchwork  legislation,”  for  which  “no  case  had 
been  made  out.”  Tlie  Ministerialists  took  their  cue  from 
this,  and  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  201  to  126 — Mr 
Disraeli  and  Mr  Gladstone  voting  respectively  against 
and  for  it. — The  House  sat  for  three  hours. 


On  Thursday  Lord  Cairns  introduced  his  Land  Trans¬ 
fer  Bill,  which,  though  le.ss  bold  in  conception  than  that 
of  Lord  Selborne,  was  favourably  received  by  the  House. 
The  principle  of  tho  systematic  registration  of  titles  is 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  measure;  althoogh  this 
regristration  is  to  extend  only  to  fee-simples  and  certain 
kinds  of  leaseholds  and  charges.  The  registration  is 
not  to  be  effected  in  a  Landed  E.'^tates  Court,  but  in  the 
office  in  Lincoln’s-inn -fields,  ,tbe  existence  of  which  it 
was  apparently  desired  to  j^y^T*  is  not  proposed  to 
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make  the  measure  compulsorj  until  1877,  and  then  only 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  sale.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  affects  only  a  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  land  of  England.  Two  other  facilitation 
Bills  were  introduced  at  the  same  time.  The  sitting  in 
the  Commons  was  occupied  chiefly  by  questions,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  Bills.  Notice  was  given  in  both 
Houses  that  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  forces  recently  en¬ 
gaged  on  the  Gold  Coast  would  be  moved  on  Monday 
next. — The  Lords  sat  for  an  hour  and  a-half ;  the  Com¬ 
mons  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  sittings  in  the  Lower  House,  during  the  past 
week,  was  eighteen  hours  and  a  quarter. 

Many  things  combine  to  show  that  our  present  legis¬ 
lative  system  is  one  of  the  chief  Conservative  forces 
amongst  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Whether  the 
party  in  power  is  Liberal  or  Tory,  the  conventions  and 
etiquette  of  Parliament  are  always  found  to  raise 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  reforms.  Thus,  on 
Tuesday  night,  the  Home  Secretary,  whilst  assenting  to 
the  introduction  of  Mr  Mundella’s  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  took  occasion  to 
justify  the  course  which  Government  has  adopted  in 
appointing  a  Royal  Commission.  “  On  the  causes  of 
the  disputes  which  had  arisen,”  since  1871,  he  said,  “no 
information  was  to  be  found,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
show  the  Government  which  was  the  best  way  of  settling 
the  disputes.”  The  innocence  of  the  Government  is 
most  remarkable ;  but  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
etiquette  Mr  Cross  is,  no  doubt,  absolutely  above  reproach. 
The  pity  is  that  the  Government  of  the  country  should  be 
so  very  far  behind  the  country  itself.  Outside  the  House 
everybody  knows  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  labour 
dispute  ;  but  in  the  sleepy  recesses  of  St  Stephen’s  men 
are  supposed  to  know  nothing  but  what  is  contained  in 
the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Home  Office. 

A  certain  popular  representative  observed  the  other 
day  to  a  veteran  official  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  corridors  were  full  of  smoke.  “Yes  sir,”  replied 
the  sagacious  and  experienced  attendant ;  “  it  is  the  new 
Government  burning  their  promises.”  Whether  the 
phenomenon  was  actually  due  to  the  cause  assigned,  or 
to  a  temporary  defect  in  the  apparatus  for  warming  St 
Stephen  8,  we  will  not  stay  to  inquire.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  several  more  or  less  distinctly  recorded  promises 
of  the  Premier  and  his  colleagues,  made  under  the 
exigency  of  the  general  election,  have  already  gone  to 
feed  the  flame  of  Conservative  ascendancy.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  expected  that  Mr  Disraeli  would  attempt  some 
ambitious  scheme  for  rewarding  the  Conservative  work¬ 
ing  men  to  whom  he  has  admitted  that  his  success  is  iu 
a  great  measure  due.  Up  to  this  point,  however,  the 
case  has  been  entirely  otherwise.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s 
very  moderate  and  rational  proposal  has  been  snuffed  out 
with  the  utmost  alacrity  by  a  strict  party  vote  ;  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  Labour  Laws  has  been  adjourned  sitie  die; 
and  no  encouragement,  to  say  the  least,  has  been  given 
to  those  who  think  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  applied  to  the  further  reduction  of  the 
taxes  on  food.  If  the  word  of  promise  is  to  be  kept 
even  to  the  ear,  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  the  Cabinet 
proposes  to  redeem  this  one  of  its  many  pledges. 

They  who  won  the  battle  are  enjoying  the  victory; 
including,  it  would  seem,  the  Comtesse  de  Civry,  alias 
Comtesse  do  Bar,  who  was  convicted  of  obtaining 
fraudulent  possession  of  a  house,  and  Mr  Herbert 
Marks,  who  was  sentenced  to  a  fortnight’s  imprisonment 
for  killing  a  cat.  One  of  the  great  blessings  resulting 
from  the  advent  of  a  Tory  Government  to  power  is  that 
gentility  immediately  secures  recognition,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  broadcloth  and  fustian  is  properly 
acknowledged.  Secretary  Lowe  was  presumptuously 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  respectable  offenders;  but 
Secretary  Cross  appears  to  have  melted  like  butter 
before  the  gentility  of  the  lady  swindler  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  cat-smasher.  It  must 'have  afforded  infinite  grati¬ 
fication  to  the  new  Home  Secretary  to  be  able  in  one 


week  to  extend  the  royal  pardon  to  two  such  notable 
specimens  of  the  genteel  middle- class  which  is  supposed 
to  have  done  so  much  to  lift  his  party  into  office ;  and 
it  must  afford  equal  gratification  to  the  country  at  large 
to  know  that  any  small  deflection  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  on  the  part  of  a  well-to-do  person  will  receive 
the  most  respectful  consideration  from  her  Majesty’s 
advisers.  The  lower  classes  may  possibly  feel  some 
discontent  at  the  apparent  partiality  displayed  towards 
those  above  them ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  natural 
result  of  his  actions  did  not  occur  to  Mr  Cross  with 
sufficient  force  to  deter  him  from  performing  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  duty. 


A  case  of  assault  by  a  convict  on  a  warder,  recently 
reported  from  Chatham,  is  particularly  instructive  in 
reference  to  our  vaunted  system  of  deterrent  punish¬ 
ments.  Last  week  three  convicts  were  flogged  at 
Chatham  for  assaults  upon  their  warders ;  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  one  John  Pindar  half-murdered 
a  man  who  was  in  charge  of  him.  Those  who  most 
confidently  advocate  the  use  of  the  cat  do  so  on  the 
ground  that  violent  ruffians  are  the  greatest  cowards, 
and  that  nothing  holds  them  in  check  so  much  as  the 
fear  of  physical  suffering.  Yet  crimes  attended  by  vio¬ 
lence  are  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  less  frequent  than  they 
were  before  we  fished  up  the  lash  from  our  armoury 
of  obsolete  instruments  of  torture ;  and  the  man  Pindar 
knew  with  absolute  certainty  that  his  assault  on  the 
warder  would  be  followed  by  a  severe  flogging.  We 
quite  agree  with  a  contemporary  that  “  the  lash  seems  a 
weak  deterrent.”  But  if  so,  there  are  surely  only  two 
courses  open  to  us.  If  the  cat,  which  is  decidedly  bru¬ 
talising,  is  not  more  effective  than  strait-waistcoats 
and  dark  cells,  we  ought  undoubtedly  to  discontinue  its 
use.  But  if  it  is  comparatively  useless  simply  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  terrifying,  let  us  go  a  few  steps 
farther  in  what  the  law  assumes  to  be  a  right  direction. 
If  we  cannot  bring  John  Pindar  to  his  senses  by 
mangling  his  back,  let  us  give  him  a  turn  or  two  of  the 
thumbscrew ;  let  us  enliven  his  existence  with  occasional 
applications  of  the  boot;  let  us — all  in  the  interests  of 
humanity — torture  the  devil  out  of  him  by  a  few  nips 
with  the  red-hot  pincers.  He  could  but  register  a  vow 
to  kill  the  very  next  warder  whom  he  got  into  his 
power;  and  that  he  is  perhaps  just  as  likely  to  do 
under  the  infliction  of  the  cat. 
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and  the  magistrates  fined  him  one  shilling,  with  costs,  altogether  extinct  in  England,  the  monstrous  project 
The  conviction  is  appealed  against,  and  the  case  is  set  which  is  now  fairly  afioat  ought  to  stir  it  into  more  than 
down  for  hearing  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Mean-  usual  activity. 

while  there  are  actually  members  of  Parliament  suffi-  What  is  it  that  the  gentlemen  want  who,  at  the 
ciently  misguided  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  such  beginning  of  the  week,  crowded  the  official  residence  of 
galntary  law’s  as  those  which  protect  the  alleged  rights  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  breathed  their 
of  the  gallant  colonel,  provide  occupation  for  the  indus-  hopes,  and  formulated  their  demands,  and  sang  peeans 
trious  Scraggs,  and  bold  in  terror  the  vagrant  “  com-  on  “  the  strongest  Government  there  had  been  for  a 
moners  "  of  Hayes  I  century  **  ?  Their  professed  object  is  the  amendment  of 

■  our  system  of  local  taxation.  This  is  right  enough. 

'The  Rugby  scandal  has  been  productive  of  a  great  **  Amendment  is  a  good  word ;  and  most  assuredly 
deal  of  good  in  directing  the  public  mind  to  the  consti-  there  never  was  a  fitter  subject  for  amendment  than  that 
tntion  and  management  of  our  first-grade  schools,  and  which  is  misnamed  our  “system”  of  local  self-govem- 
in  giving  masters  and  Governing  Bodies  throughout  the  ment  and  taxation.  There  is  material  enough  to  make 
country  to  understand  that  their  conduct  is  jealously  the  reputation  of  half-a-dozen  statesmen  in  the  batch  of 
observed  by  the  nation  at  large.  As  we  have  heard  subjects  which  are  summed  up  in  that  seemingly  simple 
nothing  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Dr  Haymaii*s  phrase.  The  reduction  of  the  amount  of,  our  local 
advisers  to  appeal  against  the  decision  of  Vice-Chan-  taxation  to  a  minimum,  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  out- 
cellor  Malins,  we  may  assume  that  the  legal  phase  of  door  relief  in  all  its  forms,  and  by  checking  the  tendency 
the  question  is  at  length  complete,  and,  although  it  is  to  the  constant  addition  of  new  items  of  expense 
probable  that  the  matter  will  be  brought  forward  in  incurred  in  the  working-out  of  a  noxious  paternalism, 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  we  think  that  Dr  Hayman  would  be  a  work  of  which  the  greatest  statesman  might 
will  be  wise  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  invo-  be  proud.  The  organisation  of  representative  govern- 
cation  of  the  law.  Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  will  ment  in  such  a  way  that,  so  far  as  possible,  every 
henceforth  regard  him  as  a  martyr  in  a  good  cause,  and  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  constituency  as  wide  as, 
they  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  been  placed  in  some  aud  no  wider  than  the  circle  affected  by  its  decision,  is 
position  where  his  great  talents  may  be  usefully  em-  the  great  political  problem  of  the  future — a  problem  of 
ployed.  Poetical  justice  is  rare  out  of  fiction,  but  we  which  nothing  is  heard  at  present  but  a  “  moaning 
cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  to  Dr  Temple  how  wind,”  bearing  along  to  the  affrighted  ears  of  the 
admirably  he  might  crown  the  edifice  which  he  has  been  privileged  classes  everywhere  such  cries  as  the  Commune, 
so  largely  instrumental  in  raising.  As  he  is  so  warmly  the  Federal  Republic,  Home  Rule,  Municipal  Rights,  and 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Rugby,  and  as  his  staff  has  other  cries  which  vaguely  articulate  the  rising  aspiration 
been  inconsolable  since  the  day  when  he  departed,  might  of  humanity  for  the  freedom  of  each  and  the  union 
he  not  with  infinite  grace  propose  to  resign  the  see  of  of  all. 

Exeter  and  go  back  to  guide  the  destinies  of  his  school  ?  But  these  views  are  by  no  means  those  of  the  body  of 
He  has  been  hardly  less  fortunate  in  the  chair  of  that  highly  well-to-do  and  respectable  gentlemen  who  were 
good  old  Tory  High-Churchman,  Bishop  Philpotts,  than  informed  by  Mr  Disraeli  that  their  opinions  do  not  difler 
Dr  Hayman — thanks  to  the  Bishop’s  interference — has  from  those  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  The  very 
been  at  Rugby.  Let  him  apply  stern  logic  to  himself,  suggestion  that  there  is  any  relationship  or  analogy 
and  boldly  suggest  an  exchange  with  the  gentleman  between  them  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  convey  a  shock 
whom  he  has  ousted.  The  satisfaction  might  be  equally  to  the  nervous  system  of  those  gentlemen  which  it 
lively  at  Rugby  and  at  Exeter.  might  take  several  years  of  Tory  Government  to  cure. 

_ What  they  are  aiming  at  is  not  the  symmetrical  build- 

ing  up  of  the  pyramid  of  democracy  or  the  curtailment 
TEE  “REFORM”  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION.  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 

We  hardly  know  whether  it  is  more  desirable  that  the  ^0^8,1  government ;  but  ^  such  a  redistribution  of  the 
present  state  of  political  somnolence  should  run  its  hurthen  of  that  expenditure  as  will  ease  the  landed 
natural  course,  or  that  the  nation  should  have  a  some-  classes  of  the  prescriptive  payment  which  is  really  a 
what  rude  awakening  from  its  slumber.  Political  reserved  rental  belonging  to  the  State,  and  the  mulcting 
progress  cannot  outrun  social  progress;  and  one  of  c^the  productive  classes  in  taxation  to  a  like  amount, 
the  difficulties  of  the  late  Government  undoubtedly  Local  Taxation  Reform  which  has^  been 

was  that  they  had  worked  up  into  legislation  all,  raised  by  the  Tory  party  is  the  Miserere  of  the  terntorial 
or  nearly  all,  the  material  which  existed  in  the  aristocracy.  Pity  the  poor  landowner  is  the  burthen  of 
positive  morality  of  the  society  over  which  they  ruled,  their  complaints.  “One  sort  of  property,  says  one  of 
and  were  called  upon  to  make  new  legal  bricks  without  fhe  most  reckless  of  Tory  partisans,  has  to  pay  for  the 
moral  straw.  This  lack  of  material  was,  it  is  true,  their  improvement  of  every  sort  of  property  and  the  increased 
own  fault.  Mr  Gladstone’s  Ministry— we  say  it  with  cpmfort  of  the  whole  nation.  Such  a  mode  of  taxation 
regret — miseducated  the  people  during  the  three  last  years  is  illogical  as  well  as  unjust.  *  If  ^ere  can  bo  such  a 
of  their  tenure  of  power.  Instead  of  doing  all  they  could  thing  as  injustice  to  “property,  this  maj  be  wrrec  ; 

strengthen  the  tide  of  Liberalism  which  carried  them  ^'^ti  we  say,  as  Mr  Mill  said  forty  years  ago,  the  laws 
into  office,  they  did  all  they  could  to  stem  it.  The  time  of  property  were  made  for  the  protection  ot  human 
came  when  they  had  again  to  trust  themselves  to  that  beings,  and  not  of  phrases.  As  long  as  the  bread  is  not 
tide,  and  they  were  left  high  and  dry.  We  can  only  say  taken  from  any  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  care  not 
vous  avez  voulu  tdter  de  la  nohlesse^  ei  il  vous  ennuyait.^*  though  the  whole  English  dictionary  had  to  beg  m  e 
Our  principal  hope  from  the  advent  of  the  Tories  to  streets.  .  .  .  The  alphabet  has  no  property,  an  i  i 
power  is  that  this  misdirection  of  the  popular  sentiment  bring  an  action  for  damages  in  any  Court  w  ere  we  are 
will  cease.  The  objective  effect  of  their  rule  will  either  judge,  it  shall  be  nonsuited.  ^  ^  i  j 

w  nugatory  or  pernicious,  but  its  subjective  effect — its  That  the  burthen  of  local  taxation  is  unequal,  an 

effect  on  the  political  feelings  of  the  nation— is  almost  that  the  larger  share  is  contributed  from  what  is  called 
certain  to  be  good.  If  they  simply  do  nothing  the  real  property,  we  readily  admit ;  but  the  attempt  to  inter 
constituencies  will  have  their  doze  out  and  then  send  from  this  that  the  present  holders  of  real  property  pay 
Mr  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  to  hybernate  on  the  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  expenses  of  (jovern- 
Opposition  benches.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  try  ment  is  false  in  logic  and  unsound  in  political  economy, 
their  hands  at  a  little  mischief,  the  sleep  of  the  electorate  A  very  large  part  of  what  is  paid  in  the  shape  of  rates 
will  not  be  so  long— that  is  all.  We  have  before  pointed  is  taxation  only  in  name.  It  is  a  prescriptive  charge  on 
®^t  that  there  is  one  piece  of  “  plundering”  which  the  the  land,  subject  to  which  its  present  owners  Ixing 
Ministry  is  deeply  pledged  to  carry  out,  and  Mr  inherited  it.  It  is  no  more  to  be  considered  taxation 
Disraeli’s  speech  to  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  than  the  amounts  paid  by  one  member  of  a  family  to  the 

im  on  Monday  last  shows  that  he  is  prepared  to  -  fulfil  .  .  Go.en.ir.Mt  and  Twioion,  ud  Mr  Gowshen’.  Beporf  B,  K. 
part  of  the  bargain.  If  political  life  is  not  Dudley  Baxter,  M.  a.- R.  J.  Buih. 
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otberfl  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  will  bj  which 
the  property  was  bequeathed.  Any  special  permanent 
charge  on  property  held  as  an  investment  does  not  act 
as  a  tax.  The  person  who  holds  the  property  at  the  time 
the  charge  is  imposed  is  really  mulcted  at  a  single  blow 
in  the  capitalised  value  of  the  charge;  and  for  all 
future  time  no  person  pays  one  single  farthing.  Any 
•ne  who  boys  the  property  after  the  imposition  of  the 
tax  will  buy  it  proportionately  cheaper  in  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  the  tax.  If  the  normal  rate  of 
interest  in  the  country  is  3  per  cent,  he  will  pay  as  many 
times  100?.  as  3?.  is  repeated  in  the  income  to  be  derived 
from  the  property  after  the  deduction  of  all  special 
charges.  If  the  property  is  liable  to  some  peculiar 
hazard  he  will  require  it  to  pay  him  so  much  greater 
interest  as  will  compensate  him  for  the  risk.  If  other 
than  pecuniary  advantages  are  attached  to  its  possession 
he  may  be  willing  to  boy  it  so  as  to  pay  him  less  than 
the  current  rate.  But  however  this  may  be,  anything 
which  increases  or  decreases  the  income  derivable  from 
any  investment  increases  or  decreases  the  market  value 
of  that  investment  by  such  a  capital  sum  as  is  considered 
equivalent  to  the  addition  to  or  diminution  from  the 
annual  interest  or  rent. 

If  any  one  thinks  we  have  been  unduly  prolix  in  the 
enunciation  of  a  principle  almost  as  plain  as  the  first 
axiom  of  Euclid,  and  susceptible  of  daily  and  hourly 
verification,  wo  advise  him  to  turn  to  the  report  of  the 
deputation  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  to  the  special 
pleadings  of  Mr  Dudley  Baxter.  One  of  the  intelligent 
gentlemen,  whose  views  are  those  with  which  “  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  are  deeply  impressed,”  told  the 
Premier  that  ‘‘  he  regarded  the  peculiar  incidence  of 
local  taxation  as  discouraging  to  the  working  people 
w’ho  desire  to  possess  their  houses  for  themselves.  If 
they  saved  their  money  in  foreign  bonds  or  in  railway 
debentures  they  were  free  from  taxation ;  but  the 
moment  they  endeavoured  to  improve  their  condition  by 
Laving  a  house  they  became  subject  to  a  heavy  charge, 
and  were  mulct  for  their  providence.”  This  sage  coun¬ 
sellor,  from  the  region  represented  by  Mr  Newdegate, 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  a  working  man,  or  any 
other  man,  who  buys  his  house  subject  to  rates,  pays  less 
for  it  because  of  them ;  and,  so  far  from  the  existence  of 
those  rates  acting  as  a  discouragement,  it  might  fairly 
be  argued  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case — that  by 
lessening  the  purchase  money  working-class  investments 
are  facilitated.  But  the  vaticinations  of  this  insouciant 
child  of  Warwickshire  are  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
logical  acrobatics  of  Mr  Dudley  Baxter.  That  gentleman 
says  it  is  not  true  “  that  a  purchaser  gets  a  full  deduction 
for  the  capitalised  value  of  the  taxes.  The  selling  price 
is  determined  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  moment, 
and  is  constantly  higher  or  lower  than  an  actuary’s 
calculation  of  the  real  value.  Where  there  is  great 
competition  for  property,  the  purchaser  gets  no  deduc¬ 
tion  at  all,  but  has  to  bear  the  full  annual  amount  of  the 
tax  as  completely  as  the  first  taxed  owner.”  Does*  Mr 
Baxter  mean  to  say  that  the  purchaser  pays  as  much  as 
he  would  do  if  the  property  was  not  held  subject  to  the 
supposed  payment  P  If  so,  his  appeal  from  theory  to 
practice  is  one  we  should  like  to  hear  him  make  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  at  Garraway’s. 

Wo  do  not  intend  to  follow  Mr  Baxter’s  argument, 
that  all  taxes  on  income  would  have  to  be  accounted  as 
hereditary  burthene.  The  merest  smatterer  in  political 
economy  knows  that  anything  w’hich  affects  investments 
proportionally  does  not  affect  their  relative  value.  Any 
general  tax  on  incomes  would  leave  the  value  of  invest¬ 
ments  untouched,  save  in  so  far  ns  the  general  motive 
for  saving  was  influenced.  But  there  is  one  argument 
of  Mr  Baxter  which  we  cannot  thus  lightly  pass  over. 
He  maintains  that  the  permanence  of  the  “  hereditary 
burthen  ”  must  depend  on  its  being  shown  to  have  been 
fair  and  reasonable.  Now  this  argument  is  nothing  less 
than  a  repudiation  of  prescription.  We  do  not  know 
what  Mr  Baxter’s  clienta  think  of  this,  but  we  warn  them 
it  is  a  sword  which  will  cut  both  ways.  Prescription 
has  already  much  to  bear ;  but  if  those  who  hold  their 
estates  by  virtue  of  the  respect  paid  to  it  disavow  it 


when  the  rights  of  the  nation  as  against  them  are  in 
discussion,  we  do  not  know  but  that  they  may  find  at  an 
early  date  that  they  have  forged  a  weapon  for  their  own 
destruction.  How  can  they  expect  the  poor  and  the  un¬ 
educated  to  show  more  respect  for  time-consecrated 
rights  than  they  have  done  ? 

We  say  nothing  on  the  present  occasion  of  the  re¬ 
distribution  of  that  portion  of  local  taxation  which  is  not 
threatens  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  proposed  to 
of  the  nature  of  a  reserved  national  rent.  A  great  danger 
spoil  them  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  liens  which  they 
have  on  the  soil  of  their  native  land,  and  to  increase  tax¬ 
ation  on  the  pretence  of  diminishing  it.  The  Tory  party 
has  chosen  its  battle  ground,  and  if  the  Liberals  have 
not  lost  all  manliness,  and  courage,  and  intelligence, 
they  will  at  once  pick  up  the  gauntlet  which  has  been  so 
impudently  thrown  dow’n. 

J .  H.  Levi. 

HOME  RULE  AS  AN  IRISH  QUESTION. 

The  minority  of  Irish  members  which  followed  Mr 
Isaac  Butt  into  the  division  lobby,  on  his  amendment  to 
the  Address,  may  fairly  be  held  to  represent  the  strength 
of  the  party  which,  in  and  out  of  Ireland,  seeks  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  nation.  We  had  previously  supposed  that 
the  member  for  Limerick  bad  induced  more  than  half 
the  Irish  representatives  to  pledge  themselves  for  Home 
Rule ;  but  it  seems  that  on  the  great  field-day  of  the 
session,  and  in  spite  of  a  fillip  in  the  shape  of  a  meeting 
the  evening  before  the  debate,  that  party  w^s  unable  to 
muster  in  sufficient  strength  to  have  carried  the  day  in 
a  Homo  Rule  Parliament  in  College  Green.  Mr  Butt  and 
his  friends  have  made  many  speeches,  and  many  clever 
speeches.  They  have  created  a  cause  and  constructed  a 
party.  They  have  influenced  the  press  of  Ireland,  and 
controlled  the  electoral  voice.  Meetings  have  been  held 
by  them  in  every  large  town  in  Great  Britain,  and  a 
political  machinery  has  been  organised  on  the  other  side 
of  St  George’s  Channel.  In  a  word,  the  Home  Rulers 
of  the  three  kingdoms  have  agitated  with  vigour  and 
with  eloquence,  but  they  have  been  unable,  not  only 
to  obtain  a  respectable  minority  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  but  to  show  a  majority  of  Irish  votere 
on  a  division  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  Now,  if 
the  question  were  to  bo  decided  by  the  voice  of 
the  Irish  people,  if  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
should  agree  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  congress  of  Irish 
members  at  Dublin,  we  suspect  that  Mr  Butt  would 
find  things  almost  as  difficult  to  manage  as  he  finds 
them  now.  And  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  reason, 
either  in  historical  precedents  or  in  the  theory  of  con¬ 
stitutional  politics,  for  a  change  such  as  Home  Rule 
implies  in  the  organism  of  an  empire,  unless  there  is  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  public  opinion  in  its  favour. 
Dropping  for  the  moment  all  question  of  detail,  let  us 
put  Mr  Butt’s  case  as  a  general  and  as  a  purely  Irish 
question.  We  have  then  to  determine  whether  Ireland 
herself  would  bo  justified  in  detaching  her  legislative 
and  executive  system  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  and 
establishing  a  new  Parliament  and  a  new  Government 
in  her  midst,  solely  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  certain 
section  of  her  people,  a  section  which,  even  though  it 
contain  half,  or  more  than  half  her  population,  does  not 
include  either  the  more  intelligent  or  the  more  highly 
educated  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  answer  this  with  a  deliberate  affirmative.  D®®® 
Rule  is  no  matter  of  mere  constitutional  reform.  It  is 
organic  change.  It  implies  a  complete  readjustmen 
of  constitutional  forces,  and  transfers  an  enorm^oos 
political  and  ethical  responsibility  from  the 
nation,  which  is  able  to  bear  it,  to  a  section  of  the 
nation  whose  powers  in  that  direction  are  by  no  means 
undoubted.  And  it  does  so  in  the  direct  face  of  the 
opposition  of  a  whole  province  of  Ireland  ;  a  province 
which  has  been  for  two  centuries  to  the  other  pro^p®®® 
what  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  have  been  to  the  big 
lands,  and  the  weight  of  whose  opinion  is  more  consider¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
of  Parliament  who  support  Home  Rule  are  estima 
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men;  bat  they  form  a  heterogeneous  and  uncompact 
jaass.  To  most  of  them,  the  idea,  in  its  modern  form, 
is  a  new  one ;  and  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  last  two  Parliaments,  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  hitherto  shown  much  eagerness  even  in 
opposing  those  coercive  measures  of  which  they  justly 
complain.  Fewer  still  have  shown  any  disposition  to 
engage  independently  in  beneficial  legislation  for  Ire¬ 
land;  and  it ‘is  only  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election 
that  they  find  it  necessary  to  raise  their  present  cry,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  their  seats  at  the  hands 
of  an  imaginative  and  impressionable  peasantry,  and  of 
recovering  again  for  Ireland  that  undesirable  quasi- 
independence  which  their  predecessors  unquestionably 
sold.  These  are  the  men,  and  this  is  the  party  which, 
never  acting,  talks  incessantly  of  Home  Rule  ;  and  the 
better  portion  of  the  Irish  take  an  opposite  view. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  us  when  we  call  the  Home 
Rule  party  inferior  in  point  of  influence  to  that  which 
opposes  it.  It  is  not  because  it  comprises  the  illiterate 
fishermen  of  Kerry  and  of  Galway,  because  the  frieze 
coat  of  the  Connaught  peasant  is  worse  than  the  broad¬ 
cloth  of  the  Ulster  townsmen,  nor  even  because  many 
Home  Rulers  were  once  Fenians  and  rebellious  against 
the  authority  of  the  State.  These  are  paltry  reasons, 
and,  though  with  some  persons  they  may  have 
influence,  are  undeserving  of  consideration.  Homo 
Rulers  are  inconsiderable  because  they  are  illogical, 
because  they  do  not  show  that  practical  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Ireland  which  the  other  party  has  shown,  and 
because  Home  Rule  with  them  is  no  end  in  itself,  but 
only  a  means  to  an  end  which  we  should  regard  as 
highly  disastrous  to  the  country.  From  their  speeches, 
whether  in  Parliament  or  on  the  platform,  it  is  plain  that 
they  profess  to  regard  Home  Rule  as  a  cure  for  the  evil 
legislation  of  the  past,  and  the  sole  means  of  wise  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  future.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
had  Ireland,  before  the  late  Gladstonian  epoch,  been  ruled 
by  Irishmen,  she  might,  so  far  as  the  last  forty  years  are 
concerned,  have  mended  her  condition.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  clear.  And  as  to  the  future,  everything 
points  the  other  way.  The  Imperial  Parliament  is 
anxious  and  able  to  do  all  for  Ireland  that  justice 
demands.  It  relieves  her  now  from  a  share  of  the 
Imperial  taxation,  and  bestows  large  subsidies  upon 
her  from  the  public  funds.  Irish  questions  are  heard  at 
Westminster  before  an  Impartial  assembly^,  undisturbed 
by  local  passions  and  disputes.  Not  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  debate  on  Mr  Butt’s  amendment  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained 
would  meet  with  more  speedy  redress  in  Dublin.  Nor 
18  the  Home  Rule  party  able  to  show  how  Home  Rule  is 
to  be  brought  about.  Nothing  is  more  easy  for  Mr  Butt 
than  to  make  general  motions.  He  would  find  few 
things  less  easy  than  to  frame  a  Bill  to  amend  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  he  proposes.  We  suspect,  in  fact,  not  only 
that  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  establish  Home  Rule, 
but  that  ho  knows  it.  He  does  not  show  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  as  a  nation  for  Home  Rule ;  lie  does  not 
show  that  it  is  desirable  in  itself ;  and  he  does  not  show^ 
bow  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  And  what  is  true  of  Mr 
Hutt  is  true  of  his  friends.  As  a  party,  they  are  noisy 
and  mercurial,  never  ready  to  put  a  hearty  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  ever  ready  to  declaim.  The  solid  and  more 
patriotic  Irishmen,  those  w'ho  have  contributed  to  their 
country’s  prosperity,  and  none  the  less  to  her  happiness, 
are  of  a  very  diflferent  order.  They  are  the  men  who 
would  save  Ireland  from  that  fate  wliich  Home  Rule  has 
in  store  for  her,  intellectual  annihilation  by  the  priest- 
no^  And  this  brings  home  the  final  charge  against 
^  p  Hutt.  The  only  rational  explanation  of  Home  Rule 
^  he  greed  of  the  Ultramontane  hierarchy,  whose  only 
n  ance  of  monopolising  the  higher  education  of  the 
country  lies  here.  Once  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland, 
na  you  hand  the  country  over  to  the  Church.  Educa- 
lon  under  the  present  system  is  not  what  wo  hope  it 
1  one  day  become ;  but  it  will  be  a  purblind  Parlia- 
ent,^  and  an  evil  day  for  free  thought  and  free 
^uscience,  that  confide  the  legislation  of  Ireland  to  the 
or  mercies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 


question  of  secular  or  ecclesiastical  education  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  logical  basis  of  the  Home  Rule  move¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  studiously  hidden  away  from  the  light. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  Home  Rule  is  an  empty  sound ; 
if  it  is  tho  case.  Home  Rule  is  a  dangerous  form  of 
ecclesiastical  pretension. 

Benjamin  Bright. 


THE  FARMERS  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

There  is  no  question  upon  which  it  is  more  diflicult 
to  obtain  a  public  expression  of  the  opinions  of  tenant- 
farmers  than  upon  that  of  the  Game  Laws.  Discussions 
upon  the  subject  in  the  English  Chambers  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  have  been  few  and  far  between.  In  Scotland  it  has 
been  impossible  to  keep  it  so  much  in  the  background. 
There  the  Gamo  question  is  the  paramount  agricultural 
topic,  and,  if  farmers  meet  at  all,  its  occasional  discussion 
is  inevitable.  But  even  there  the  tenant-farmer,  unless 
a  man  of  independent  means  or  unusually  independent 
spirit,  often  fears  to  give  public  utterance  to  his  views 
about  game  preservation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
large  majority  of  Scottish  tenants  are  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  yet  it  was  said  that  many 
who  could  have  given  valuable  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  which  sat  last  year  feared  to  make 
themselves  obnoxions  to  their  landlords  by  ofireriug  to 
be  examined.  The  recent  elections,  however,  prove  that 
those  who  hesitate  to  make  themselves  prominent  by 
publicly  speaking  against  the  Game  Laws  do  not  scruple 
to  declare  their  opinions  at  the  polling-places,  almost 
all  the  members  of  Parliament  returned  for  the  Scottish 
counties  being  pledged  to  vote  for  tho  repeal  of  those 
laws.  In  the  English  counties  no  such  pledge  was  at  all 
generally  exacted  from  candidates,  not  because  English 
farmers  have  not  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Game 
Law’s,  but  because  the  mass  of  them  are  not  independent 
enough  to  demand  any  pledge  at  all.  The  lease  system 
prevailing  in  Scotland  is  chiefly  accountable  for  the 
superior  political  freedom  of  Scottish  over  English 
tenants.  Without  long  leases,  or  that  still  better  secu¬ 
rity  for  their  capital  which  legally  guaranteed  compen¬ 
sation  for  unexhausted  improvements  would  provide, 
political  independence  is  a  luxury  too  expensive  for  the 
great  mass  of  tenant-farmers  to  indulge  in.  Without 
hesitation,  then,  it  may  be  aflSrmed  that  to  some  extent 
in  Scotland,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  England, 
the  Game  question  is  a  suppressed  question. 

The  members  of  the  Hexham  Farmers’  Club  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  some  plain  speaking  about  the 
Game  Laws  at  their  last  meeting,  when  Mr  William 
Riddell,  of  Hundalee,  Jedburgh,  read  a  thoughtful  and 
practical  paper  upon  “  Hindrances  to  Agricultural 
Development.”  After  dwelling  at  some  length  upon 
unfair  restrictions  in  leases,  entail  and  primogeniture, 
and  the  law  of  Hypothec,  all  of  which  he  showed  to  be 
serious  hindrances  to  agricultural  improvement,  Mr 
Riddell  said  : — 

Of  all  the  hindrances  to  agricultural  progress,  there  are  none 
so  great  or  so  objectionable  as  the  present  Game  Laws.  The  more 
I  see  of  their  working  and  the  cruelty  resulting  from  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  ns  well  as  the  poverty  and  pauperism  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  game  preservation  and  game  prosecution,  I  am  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I  have  long  held,  that  the  only 
cure  for  the  evils  arising  out  of  these  laws  is  total  and  uncon¬ 
ditional  repeal.  For  roy  own  part  I  would  rather  see  game  anni¬ 
hilated  than  witness  a  continuance  of  the  present  heartburnings 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  many  inconveniences  and 
hardships  which  the  public  necessarily  experience.  ^  These  laws 
have  never  commended  themselves  to  the  popular  mind,  but  have 
been  put  aside  by  rich  and  poor  alike  without  the  slightest 
compunction. 

Mr  Riddell,  in  his  very  valuable  paper,  has  ably 
and  plainly  expressed  what  we  have  good  reasofi  to 
believe  are  the  suppressed  views  of  a  large  number  of  the 
practical  farmers  like  himself,  not  only  in  Scotland, 
where  few  tenants  would  difler  from  him,  but  in 
England  also,  where  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
farmers  are  prepared  to  accept  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Game  Laws  as  the  quickest  and  most  eflfectual  remedy 
for  a  monstrous  evil.  Not  that  they  are  fond  of 
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poachers,  or  desire  to  see  game  exterminated ;  hot  because 
they  are  ready  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  which  they 
cannot  nntie. 

Considered  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  contract 
controversy  that  has  of  late  so  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  agriculturists,  a  game  clause  from  a  lease 
quoted  by  Mr  Riddell  is  instructive.  He  tells  us  that  it, 
with  other  tyrannical  restrictions  which  he  mentioned, 
is  “  not  confined  to  one  district,  but  will  be  found  here 
and  there  all  over  the  county.”  Yet  the  conditions  of 
this  game  clause  are  so  monstrously  unfair,  and  so 
humiliating  to  the  tenant,  that  outsiders  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  any  man  with  capital  to  lose 
and  with  the  choice  of  farms  in  abundance  in  the 
colonies,  can  enslave  himself  Uy  signing  them.  The 
clause  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  and  we  can  only  give 
its  main  conditions.  By  it  the  tenant  binds  himself,  not 
only  to  give  up  all  kinds  of  game  and  fish  to  his  land¬ 
lord,  and  to  allow  any  persons  authorised  by  his  land¬ 
lord  to  enter  the  farm  at  any  time  for  sporting  purposes 
without  being  able  to  claim  compensation  for  any 
damage  done  by  game  or  game  pursuers,  but  he 
further  engages  “by  himself  and  his  servants  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  protect  and  preserve  "  the  game, 
and  to  keep  persons  not  having  the  authority  of 
the  landlord  from  pursuing  it.  He  further  agrees 
to  abide  by  these  conditions  notwithstanding  any 
alteration  of  the  laws  relative  to  game,  &c.,  which  may 
be  made.  If  he  shoots  a  bead  of  game,  his  lease  is  to  be 
forfeited.  He  is  also  to  preserve  heather  as  cover  for 
game,  as  well  as  game  itself.  Well  may  Mr  Riddell 
observe,  with  such  restrictions  as  these  in  view,  that 
between  landlord  and  tenant  “  gamekeepers  and  game- 
preserv'ation  have  done  more  to  create  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  estrangement  than  anything  else.” 

It  is  often  said  that  English  farmers  generally  do  not 
ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  Game  Laws,  but  only  for  their 
reform.  This  is  true,  but  the  principal  reason  is  that 
tenants  are  anxious  to  refrain  from  giving  offence  to  their 
landlords,  and  so  only  ask  for  the  removal  of  ground 
game  from  the  game  list.  Many  who  content  themselves 
with  this  demand  w'ould  ask  for  more  if  they  thought 
there  w^as  a  chance  of  getting  it.  If  the  private  opinion 
of  every  tenant-farmer  in  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  Game  Laws  could  bo  obtained,  we  are 
confident  that  a  largo  majority  would  say,  let  us  have 
a  clean  sweep  of  these  abominable  laws,  and  then,  if 
any  supplementary  legislation  should  be  thought  to  be 
necessary,  let  fresh  laws  be  made.  The  existing  law’s 
are  too  bad  for  reformation. 

An  English  Tenant  Farmer. 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  LABOUR 

LAWS. 

However  loudly  Mr  Disraeli  may  now  protest  that  he 
means  to  deal  with  the  Labour  Laws  before  the  close  of 
the  present  session,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
was  his  intention  when  he  appointed  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission.  No  other  probable  motive  can  be  suggested 
for  such  a  step  than  a  desire  to  postpone  the  evil  hour 
when  he  must  abandon  vague  and  enigmatic  utterances 
and  give  mortal  offence  to  one  of  two  great  classes  in 
the  community.  The  plea  that  legislation  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  inquiry  of  the  sort  usually  conducted  by  a 
Royal  Commission  will  not  bear  a  moment’s  examina¬ 
tion.  When  it  is  necessary  to  collect  and  sift  a  mass  of 
facts  and  statistics  of  which  no  official  record  exists,  and 
as  to  which  there  is  a  violent  conflict  of  statement,  such 
an  inquiry  is  most  proper.  No  better  example  could  be 
given  than  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trades  Unions  in  1867.  A  vast  amount  of  information 
was  collected  relating  to  the  organisation  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  those  bodies,  their  rules  and  practice,  the  extent 
of  their  influence,  and  their  economic  effects.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  on  these  matters  in  Parliament  would  have  been 
interminable  and  could  have  led  to  no  result  Members 
could  only  have  stated  at  second-hand  such  stories  as 
their  prepossessions  had  led  them  to  accept  In  the 
Royal  Commission,  on  the  contrary,  typical  cases  se¬ 


lected  by  the  partisans  of  each  side  were  closely  sifted 
Witnesses  speaking  of  their  own  personal  knowledge 
were  examined,  cross-examined,  and  re-examined,  as  in 
a  court  of  justice.  That  a  unanimous  verdict  was  not 
obtained  was  owing  to  the  wide  divergence  prevailing 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission  on  certain 
abstract  questions  of  political  economy  and  morals  a 
divergence  which  is  not  likely  to  be  got  over  by 
any  amount  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
or  out  of  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
question  coming  before  Parliament  for  decision  in  which 
there  could  be  less  need  for  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  facts  than  that  which  has  now  been  referred  to  the 
Royal  Commission.  What  the  operation  of  the  Labour 
Laws  has  been  is  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  trials  that  have  taken  place  for  offences  against 
them  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  As  to  the 
facts,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  The  indictments,  the  rulings  of  the  judges, 
the  verdicts  and  the  sentences,  are  all  that  we  require 
to  know.  It  is  only  when  we  have  these  before  us  that 
the  difficulty  begins,  and  it  is  a  difficulty  in  which  no 
Commission  can  help  us.  The  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  as  to  what  the  law  is  might  be  accepted 
as  final ;  his  opinion  as  to  what  it  ought  to  be  will  per¬ 
haps  not  change  a  single  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Most  men  are  inclined  to  judge  for  themselves  on  moral 
questions,  especially  on  such  as  come  practically  before 
them  in  the  every-day  business  of  life;  nor  is  their 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment  lessened,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  when  their  private  interests  are  concerned  in 
their  decision.  For  this  reason  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  whenever  that  stage  is  reached — and  reached 
it  must  be  sooner  or  later — will  be  a  mere  trial  of 
strength,  which  will  be  in  no  way  influenced  by  a 
couple  of  conflicting  reports  from  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  Commission. 

This,  however,  is  an  issue  which  the  Government  and 
the  House  alike  are  anxious  to  postpone  as  long  as 
possible.  A  great  many  not  only  of  the  Liberal  but  of  the 
Tory  members  are  strictly  pledged  to  vote  for  the  reforms 
demanded  by  the  workmen,  and  it  is  to  spare  these  un¬ 
happy  gentlemen  as  long  as  possible  from  going  into 
the  division  lobby  that  this  device  of  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  resorted  to.  Mr  Disraeli  may  announce 
his  intention  to  legislate  this  session,  but  he  knows 
perfectly  well  that  his  intentions,  whatever  they  may 
really  be,  are  now  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The 
Commissioners  are  not  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  for  the  time  they  may  take  to  perform  what  they 
may  conceive  to  be  their  duties.  Mr  Roebuck,  for 
instance,  understands  exactly  why  he  was  put  on  the 
Commission,  and  what  is  expected  of  him.  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  we  shall  not  see  him  demanding  what  he 
will  call  a  complete  and  thorough  investigation,  by 
which  he  will  mean  a  practical  rehearing  of  every  case 
that  has  been  tried  in  the  courts  under  these  laws,  and 
perhaps  an  inquiry  into  an  indefinite  number  that  have 
never  come  to  trial.  Mr  Mundella  has  already  deferred 
his  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  Re¬ 
pealing  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  till  the  10th 
of  June;  and  even  if  the  Commission  shall  have  con¬ 
cluded  its  labours  by  that  date — which  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable — can  it  be  seriously  believed  that 
the  remainder  of  the  session  will  suffice  for  carrying 
through  both  Houses  three  Bills  on  which  such  irre* 
concilable  differences  of  opinion  exist  P 

E.  S.  Bebsly. 


RUSSIAN  AMBITION  AND  EUROPEAN 
ARMAMENTS. 

In  that  often-quoted  document,  as  it  is  still  called  by 
many,  which  bears  the  title  of  the  “  Testament  of  Peter 
the  Great,”  the  course  taken  by  Russian  policy 
then  is  foreshadowed  with  considerable  prevision.  Iho 
alleged  document  has  been  proved  a  forgery*  tts 
authenticity  ranks  not  higher  than  the  exclamation  o 
“  Finis  FolonicB,**  so  falsely  attributed  to  Koscius*ko. 
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iJevertlieloss,  Rome  of  the  statements  of  the  “Testa-  very  act  of  tardy  justice  whiehi  took  the  yoke  of  sUyerj 
xnent  ”  read  to-day  like  the  literal  fulfilment  of  a  pre-  from  the  neck  of  the  peasani 

conceived  plan,  matured  by  an  all-powerful  ruler,  and  Moreover,  no  sooner  had  Russia  made  some  steps  in 
fatally  destined  to  receive  its  accomplishment.  Those  advance  in  her  internal  administration  than  her  rulers 
who  maintain  the  inspired  prophetic  character  of  this  resumed  an  aggressive  policy  in  Central  Asia,  thus 
or  that  bit  of  Scripture  may  perhaps  learn  a  lesson  by  trying  once  more  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  spurious  nature  from  progress  at  home  to  territorial  conquests  abroad, 
of  the  strange  piece  of  writing  which  for  the  first  time  The  refusal  of  the  Western  Powers  to  have  anything  to 
crops  up  in  the  memoirs  of  the  mysterious  Chevalier  do  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Caucasian  races  for  inde- 
d’Eon,  and  which,  in  spite  of  its  being  nothing  more  pendence  had  the  immediate  effect  of  bringing  Russia 
than  a  guess,  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  sub-  nearer  to  the  Indian  frontier.  A  bold  sweep  was  made 
sequent  facts.  by  her  into  the  Khanates  of  Tatary.  And  though  for  a 

In  a  certain  measure  the  task  of  writing  the  so-called  little  while  she  “  caught  a  Tatar  ”  in  the  rear  through 
Last  Will  of  Peter  I.  was  not  over  difficult,  at  least  not  to  risings  on  the  Khirgiz  steppe,  she  at  last  succeeded  in 
one  who  had  studied  the  history  of  the  Northern  Empire  putting  another  nation  into  the  silent  dungeon-depths  of 
with  more  attention  than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it  the  great  prison-house  in  which  are  kept  manacled  by 
nowadays.  The  accepted  version  with  many  is,  that  her  so  many  discordant  nationalities. 

r  -m  -9  -w^  •  **71  •  il  i  t  n  iV  fill.  •  iV*  •  .«  ^  » 


Peter  founded  the  Russian  Empire ;  that  he,  for  the 
first  time,  assumed  the  appellation  of  Emperor;  that 
from  him  dates  the  semi-political,  semi-religious  ambition 
which  eagerly  looks  towards  Constantinople  and  the 
countries  beyond  the  Caucasus  ;  and  that  the  “  youthful 
Slavonic  Russia  **  which  was  created  by  him  has,  in 


The  insufficiency  of  the  blow  struck  in  the  Crimean 
war  had  its  baneful  effect  also  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Russia.  For  many  years  the  Pan-Slavic  and  Greco- 
Catholic  Propaganda  of  Moscow  endeavoured  zealously 
to  regain,  and  even  to  increase,  whatever  influence  had 
been  lost  among  the  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Bosnian,  and 


spite  of  such  an  occasional  check  like  the  Crimean  war,  Rouman  populations  of  Turkey  and  the  kindred  races 
its  manifest  destiny  which  it  is  impossible  to  counteract,  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  among  the  remnants  of  Scla- 
In  reality,  not  one  of  those  assertions  holds  good,  vonian  nationality  which  are  scattered  over  some  pro- 
The  Russian  Empire  is  a  creation  of  the  ninth  century,  yincos  of  German  Austria.  The^  Czar’s  Government, 
contemporaneous  with  the  foundation  of  the  English  meanwhile,  strengthened  its  fortress-system  on 

realm  by  Alfred.  There  were  Grand-princes  of  Muscovy,  Vistula  and  War ta  a  procedure  full  of  significance 

who  called  themselves  Emperors  of  Russia,  already  Iwth  Austria  and^  Prussia,  into  whose  territory 

before  Peter ;  and  the  Imperial  title  thus  taken  was  Russian  Poland,  bristling  all  over  with  fortifications, 
even  acknowledged  in  this  country  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  projects  like  an  iron  wedge.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the 
Raids  and  campaigns  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople  I^oudon  Treaty  of  1852,  referring  to  Schleswig-Holstein 
were  made  by  the  heathen  Warangian  conquerors  of  Denmark,  a  provision  had  been  enacted  which 

Russia  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  “  Eastern  seemed  to  hasten  the  possible  contingency  of  a  Russian 
Rome  ”  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Turk,  but  of  succession  at  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  and  it  will  bo 
orthodox  Christian  monarchs.  That  ambition  which  at  easily  understood  that  this  resumption  of  an  open,  or 
once  embraces  the  West  and  the  East  has  cropped  up  in  riightly  concealed,  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
Russia  whenever  its  despots  had  recovered  from  some  Czar  was  calculated  to  impress  the  necessity  of 

deep  fall,— the  result  of  a  pride  that  had  overleapt  itself.  ?^®at  armaments  upon  all  eastern,  central,  and  northern 
Youthful  and  truly  Slavonic  the  Russian  Empire  is  not.  Europe.  ,  ^  • 

It  is  an  old  despotism,  whose  main  substrata  are  Under  this  impression  which  was  but  strengthened 
races  of  Ugrian,  Tatar  origin— with  a  slight  Slavic  gradual  unfolding  of  ambitious  plans  on  the  part 

admixture,  which  bv  the  Ions  rule  of  the  Golden  Horde,  ^f  the  revived  Napoleonic  Empire— a  continual  augmen- 


It  is  an  old  despotism,  whose  main  substrata  are 
races  of  Ugrian,  Tatar  origin — with  a  slight  Slavic 
admixture,  which  by  the  long  rule  of  the  Golden  Horde, 
during  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  became  itself 
Mongolised.  The  name  of  “Tatar  Rome,”  applied  to 
Moscow  by  Madame  de  Stael,  has,  therefore,  a  good 


tation  of  military  forces  has  been  going  on  in  Turkey, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Germany  at  large,  as  well  as  in 
the  small  Scandinavian  States,  until  it  seemed  at  la.st  as 


deal  of  truth  in  it.  A  manifest  destiny  as  leader  of  the  whole  life  of  nations  were  involved  in  the  duty  of 

Sclavouian  races  cannot  be  attributed  to  Russia.  That  shouldering  a  musket.  The  waste,  not  only  in  the 


Sclavouian  races  cannot  be  attributed  to  Russia.  That 
qualification  is  denied  to  her  by  the  Poles,  not  only  on 
political  grounds,  but  also  on  grounds  of  race.  Had 
Western  Europe,  when  victorious  against  Czar  Nicholas 
in  1856,  given  a  helping  hand  to  the  Poles,  the  Fins,  the 
Tcherkesses,  a  despotism  which  aims  at  universal 


shouldering  a  musket.  The  waste,  not  only  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  political  economy,  but  also  as  regards 
the  development  of  the  higher  faculties  of  nations,  has 
been  enormous.  Fortunately,  Russian  policy  has  been 
checked  at  least  on  two  points.  The  restoration  of 
Hungarian  self-government,  to  which  the  Court  of 
Vienna  found  itself  forced  after  1859,  once  more 


dominion  would  have  utterly  collapsed ;  and  the  civilisa-  Vienna  found  itself  forced  after  1859,  once  more 
tion  of  Soathern  Asia  would  not  be  in  danger  of  being  strengthened  the  Magyar  element,  which  it  had  been 
one  day  suddenly  traversed  by  the  blighting  policy  of  Russia’s  object  to  swamp  by  the  surrounding  Sclavon- 


an  autocrat.  Ronman  races.  At  present,  Hungary,  whose 

Unfortunatelv,  a  mere  Cabinet  war  was  carried  on,  o*>>ef  demands  have  been  granted  and  satisfied,  forms  a 

_ _  _  _  .  ’  l._l _ 1_  •_  iV_  Til _ L _ _ XU-  _ J  T> _ 


from  1854-56,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  result  has  been 
niost  disastrous.  Russia,  in  consequence  of  her  defeat 
by  the  allied  Western  Powers,  made,  no  doubt,  some 
steps  in  advance  as  regards  internal  improvement.  The 
emancipation  of  her  millions  of  serfs  was  a  great  achieve- 
pieut.  All  friends  of  humanity  rejoiced  at  it,  though  it 
18  no  secret  that  Alexander  II.  carried  it  out,  not  so  much 
from  feelings  of  genuine  philanthropy,  as  from  a  desire 
of  diminishing  the  wealth  of  those  nobles  who,  in 
common  with  a  portion  of  the  towns*  population,  were 
striving  for  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  Par- 


bulwark  in  the  East,  as  against  the  spread  of  Pan- 
Slavism.  In  the  same  way,  the  full  junction  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  Germany  has  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  Russian  ambition  in  Baltic  quarters — a  result 
favourable  to  English  interests,  however  differently  some 
politicians  herp  may  have  looked  at  the  time  upon  the 
acts  of  the  German  nation.  Civilisation  and  freedom, 
and  European  independence,  have  been  the  gainers  by 
these  events.  The  tide  of  Muscovite  and  Calmnck  bar¬ 
barism,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  break  forth,  has 
thus  bwn  stemmed  in  the  West;  but  in  Asia,  where 
England  is  engaged  in  a  civilising  mission,  great  care  is 


Jiameutary  Government.  Had  the  Muscovite  Empire  to  be  taken  lest  Russia  should  continue  to  gain  triumphs 

been  territorially  circumscribed,  had  Finland  and  Poland  ^^bere,  the  final  effect  of  which  wo^d  be  her  sudden 

been  detached  from  it  as  independent  commonwealths,  successful  spring  upon  the  European  EasL 

with  free  institutions  of  their  own,  the  Russian  nation  Kael  Blind. 

itself  would  have  benefited  therefrom  in  liberty.  As 

It  was,  the  loss  of  prestige  inflicted  upon  the  Czar  was 

only  just  great  enough  to  compel  him  to  a  social  reform. 

t»ut  it  left  him  more  than  sufficient  power  to  foil  and  I 

overthrow  the  movement  for  political  freedom  by  that  | 
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CHARLES  SUMNER. 

(II.) 

By  no  effort,  by  no  desire  of  my  own,  I  find  myself  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  Never  before  have  I  held 
public  office  of  any  kind.  With  the  ample  opportunities 
of  private  life  I  was  content.  No  tombstone  for  me 
could  have  a  fairer  inscription  than  this — ‘Here  lies 
one  who,  without  the  honours  or  emoluments  of  public 
station,  did  something  for  his  fellow-men.*  *’  No  one 
who  heard  these  almost  plaintive  words  as  they  fell  from 
the  young  successor  of  Daniel  Webster  could  doubt  their 
sincerity  ;  and  none  who,  with  the  present  writer,  saw 
the  faces  scowling  around  him  in  those  days  could  doubt 
that  the  handsome,  large-framed,  and  yet  boyish  speaker, 
with  his  simple  manner  and  frank  voice — a  ring  of 
college  class-day  eloquence’  still  lingering  in  it — had 
awaiting  him  many  a  weary  hour  in  which  he  would 
sigh  for  the  classic  repose  and  sympathetic  companion¬ 
ship  which  he  had  given  up.  Englishmen,  whose 
liorizon  of  ambition  rarely  extends  beyond  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  can  hardly  judge  how  little  attraction 
the  Senate  could  have  for  a  scholar  with  such  a  prospect 
before  him  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  he  took  up  the  office  as  a 
heavy  burthen,  and  one  that  he  would  only  have  under¬ 
taken  at  the  command  of  patriotism  and  humanity. 

W  hen  the  new  Senator  came  to  Washington,  the 
Southern  politicians  had  little  doubt  that  they  could 
“  whi.spor  the  spirits  out  of  him,”  as  the  Arabs  say  in 
taming  their  wild  horses.  So  many  Senators  had  come 
from  the  North  with  brave  words,  men  thought  to  be 
unbending  as  Bunker-hill  monument,  only  to  be  classified 
in  the  order  labelled  “  invertebrate  ”  at  the  first  per¬ 
suasions  of  the  free-handed  gentry  of  the  South,  that 
little  difficulty  was  anticipated  in  this  case.  The  Justices 
of  the  United  States  Supremo  Court  all  called  and  left 
their  cards  on  the  favourite  pupil  of  Judge  Story, — 
an  unusual  compliment, — and,  following  those  ermined 
partisans  of  slavery,  the  proslavery  Senators  were  not 
backward  in  their  proffers  of  friendship.  The  proffers 
took  the  usual  naive  form  of  the  time, — invitations  to 
supper.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Senator 
for  ^lassachusetts  had  not  sought  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  on  account  of  its  matchless  oyster;  nor  Wash¬ 
ington  as  the  metropolis  of  terrapin  and  champagne. 
Though  he  enjoyed  society,  it  w’as  not  of  that  specially 
gastronomic  kind  with  wrhich  the  temptations  were 
baited,  and  ho  was  able,  by  the  help  of  his  well-stocked 
library,  to  call  better  companions  around  him  in  his 
solitude. 

The  shrewd  politicians  at  the  capital — the  flexible 
Northerners  and  the  inflexible  Southerners — had  dis¬ 
covered  this  before  the  young  Senator  arose  with  the 
words  already  quoted  on  his  lips.  The  task  to  which  he 
then  addressed  Idraself  was  the  abolition  of  the  notorious 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  That  law  was  the  keystone  of  the 
newest  arch  devised  by  Northern  trucklers  and  Southern 
demagogues  to  prop  the  Union  which  was  supposed 
about  to  crumble.  From  the  first  sentence,  it  was 
comprehended  by  all  parties  that  at  last  there  was  a 
North,  ami  that  its  conviction  was  to  bo  irrevocably 
expressed  in  the  Senate.  The  resentment  and  wrath 
with  which  it  was  met  were  swift  and  bitter.  From  that 
moment  onward  Charles  Sumner  never  opened  his  lips 
in  the  Senate  but  amid  menaces  that  would  have 
daunted  almost  any  other  man  in  America.  Any 
one  reading  his  admirable  speeches,  uttered  during 
the  series  of  criminal  efforts  made  by  President  and 
Congress  to  force  slavery  upon  Kansas,  speeches  printed 
just  as  they  w’ere  spoken,  would  little  imagine,  unless  he 
had  heard  them,  that  they  were  delivered  amid  almost 
mob-violence.  Again  and  again,  while  he  was  speaking, 
1  have  seen  five  or  six  Southern  Senators  prowling  and 
growling  around  him  with  the  fury  of  wild  beasts. 
Some  of  them  would  sit  near,  rattling  their  newspapers 
by  opening  and  folding  them  to  try  and  drown  his  voice. 
One  sat  behind  him,  grinding  out  from  between  his 
teeth  epithets  and  curses;  another  occupied  himself  with 
walking  up  and  down  an  aisle  of  the  Senate-chamber, 
passing  at  each  turn  within  two  yards  of  the  Senator 


!  who  was  speaking,  and  there  pausing  to  glare  at  him  a 
moment,  and  then  burst  into  scornful  laughter.  Senator 
Sumner  very  rarely  took  notice  of  these  menaces  and 
insults.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  remember,  he  made  Mason 
of  Virginia  wince  by  alluding  to  his  “plantation 
manners  ” ;  but  no  doubt  these  things  all  contributed 
something  to  those  tremendous  denuuciations  of  slavery 
which  made  his  Southern  hearers  frantic. 

I  Senator  Sumner  impressed  me  then  as  the  most  fear¬ 
less  man  personally  that  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  at  a 
time  when  slavery  had  established  over  Congress  a 
reign  of  terror.  The  pistol  had  become  a  part  of  its 
regime^  and  nothing  could  have  been  prophesied  with 
‘  more  certainty  than  that  this  champion  of  the  new  anti- 
slavery  party  would  be  made  to  suffer  personally  for 
his  irreconcilable  course.  The  only  wonder  to  us  who 
then  resided  in  Washington  was  that  the  blow  should 
have  been  delayed  so  long.  When  it  did  come  it 
startled  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  surprised  nobody  at 
the  American  capital.  Everything  short  of  a  personal 
assault  had  been  tried  on  the  victim,  and  the  bludgeon 
of  Preston  Brooks  seemed  the  only  argument  left,  and 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Preston  Brooks, 
the  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
assaulted  Senator  Sumner,  was  a  somewhat  weak-minded 
but  by  no  means  a  particularly  bad-hearted  man ;  the 
attack,  for  which  he  was  little  more  responsible  than 
the  cane  he  used,  was  really  the  work  of  the  whole 
Southern  force  in  Congress  which  stood  behind  him 
and  applauded  his  deed.  No  one  knew  this  better  than 
Charles  Sumner  himself.  Many  times  during  the  long 
and  weary  prostration  which  followed  I  sat  beside  the 
bed  on  which  the  Senator  lay,  and  conversed  with  him, 
and  in  no  case  did  there  ever  fall  from  his  lips  any 
bitter  word  concerning  the  man  who  had  been  put 
forward  to  assail  him  ;  and  I  may  add  here  my  belief 
that  there  never  was  such  terrible  suffering  more 
patiently  borne.  Only  on  one  occasion  during  the 
weary  and  painful  months  which  ensued  did  I  witness 
any  sinking  of  his  marvellous  fortitude.  One  day  the 
physician  said,  “  Mr  Sumner,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that,  although  your  outward  symptoms  are  somewhat 
improved,  there  are  others  which  I  do  not  like,  and 
which  make  me  fear  that  there  may  follow  a  gradual 
encroachment  on  the  brain.”  “Do  you  mean,’  Mked 
the  sufferer,  “  that  you  fear  softening  of  the  brain  ? 

“  I  do,”  replied  the  physician,  and  soon  after  left.  Mr 
Sumner  remained  for  some  moments  silent,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands.  When  he  raised  his  eyes  they 
were  filled  with  tears,  the  first  I  had  seen  him  shed, 
and  he  said,  “It  would  have  given  me  little  dis¬ 
tress  had  he  bid  me  prepare  for  death,  but  to  live  and 
linger  as  an  idiot,” — and  here  his  great  frame  was  con¬ 
vulsed.  For  months  he  had  to  live  not  only  in  acute 
pain,  but  with  this  more  terrible  danger  suspended  over 
him.  Chiefly  through  the  skill  of  Dr  Brown-Sequard, 
then  of  Paris,  now  of  America,  that  fear  w’as  dispelled  i 
but  from  that  day  to  this  the  many  and  great  services 
of  Charles  Sumner  to  freedom  and  to  his  country  have 
been  rendered  amid  a  physical  anguish  which  only  ter¬ 
minated  with  the  day  of  his  death. 

When  the  slaveholders  rose  against  the  Union,  Charles 
Sumner  devoted  himself  untiringly  to  the  work  o 
making  it  secure  that  their  rebellion  should  prove  to  be 
the  suicide  of  slavery.  Between  President  Lincoln  an 
himself  there  existed  the  greatest  confidence  and  frien 
ship.  To  his  appeals  that  the  President  should  at  once 
use  emancipation  as  a  w’eapon  of  war,  Mr  Lincoln  urge 
that  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  for  such  a  step. 
Senator  Sumner  wrote  to  anti-slavery  men  in  every  pw 
of  the  country,  urging  them  to  the  most  strenuous  enb  ® 
to  concentrate  the  kindled  wrath  of  the  people  upon 
their  only  real  foe  —  slavery, — and,  to  my  persona 
knowledge,  he  paid  from  his  own  purse  the  entire  ex¬ 
penses  of  holding  meetings  in  advocacy  of  this  vmw  m 
every  towm  and  village  of  one  of  the  largest 
When  the  rebellion  was  vanquished,  he  devoted  all  is 
powers  to  the  task  of  insisting  on  a  complete  ®*^J*??* 
chisement  of  the  negroes  as  the  only  guarantee  of  ^ 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Union.  It  was  at  a  tun 
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lien  under  the  specious  guise  of  clemency  to  our  remarks  there  can  be  no  question.  The  matter  lies  in  a  nut- 
^nthern  brethren,’*  a  vigorous  effort  was  being  made  Haymau  may  have  been  badly  used,  but  he  was 

nreserTO  the  remnants  and  roots  of  slavery,  that  the  turned  out.  It  appears  that  at  Rugby  the  Governors 

^^SteWe  Senator  made  one  of  his  most  impressive  by  rte  Endowed  Schools  Act  are  f«e  to  do  as  they  The 

inaomii»Die  ^  „  •  j  tt  a  .u  nead-master  is  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Governors  as  an 

appeals  to  the  country.  For  myself,  he  said,  pardon  English  tenant-farmer  or  a  groom  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  land- 
me  if  I  that  my  course  is  nxed.  Others  may  hesi-  lord  or  master,  and  a  Court  of  Law  or  Equity  cannot  inter- 


tate*  others  may  turn  away  from  those  great  truths 
which  make  the  far-reaching  brightness  of  the  Republic ; 
others  may  seek  a  temporary  favour  by  a  temporary 
surrender.  I  shall  not.  The  victory  of  blood  which  has 


lord  or  master,  and  a  Court  of  Law  or  Equity  cannot  inter¬ 
fere  unless  there  be  fraud  or  malice.  So,  no  aoubt,  stood  the 
law.  But  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  those  critics  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  who  s^  that  he  had  no  business  to  comment 
on  the  conduct  of  Dr  Temple  and  Dr  Bradley,  and  who  ex- 


teen  SO  painfully  won ‘must  be  confirmed  by  a  greater  in^nsistent  to  disckim  jurisdiction 

been  so  i.u  a  xt,  a  a  ^  and  yet,  m  the  same  breath,  to  pronounce  this  act  ‘  ill-advised, ' 

victory  of  ideas,  so  that  the  renowned  words  ot  Abraham  *«„  ;1  _ :*- 


that  ‘  unfortunate,*  and  so  on.”  The  answer  to  this  charge  is 


Lincoln  may  be  fulfilled  ;  and  this  nation,  under  God,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  have  possessed  the  power  to 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and  government  of  interfere  had  the  persecution  been  positively  malicious.  He 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  could  have  reinstated  Dr  Hayman  if  there  had  been  a  con- 
nerish  from  the  earth.*  John  Brown,  on  his  way.  to  the  spiracy  to  ruin  him  and  to  ply  the  Governors  with  misrepre- 
Lffold  stooped  to  take  up  a  slave  child.  That  closing  sentations.  It  was  the  Judge’s  duty  to  go  up  to  a  certain 

Zmplewas  the  legacy  of  the  dying  man  to  his  country.  P?'"*  ‘be  merits  of  the  rase.  He  coold  not  shirk  it. 
exarapio  hJ  X-  ®  ;i  c  ici  i  t*.  Many  of  the  comments  so  much  cavilled  at  came  naturally, 

That  benediction  we  must  continue  and  fulfil.  1  he  last  :„«„:x  v  i„  .  u.-o  a _ _ 


That  benediction  we  must  continue  and  fulfil.  Ihe  last 
shall  be  first :  and  so,  in  the  new  order,  equality,  long 
postponed,  shall  become  the  master  principle  of  our 
system  and  the  very  frontispiece  of  our  Constitution.” 

When  this  hope  had  become  history,  the  Senator 
showed  that  the  whole  country.  South  as  well  as  North, 
had  no  truer  and  more  conrageons  friend  than  he,  by 
proposing  to  remove  from  the  national  ensigns  certain 
names  of  battle-fields  which  recalled  the  victory  of  one 


almost  inevitably,  to  his  lips.  A  preaching,  prosing  Judge, 
“full  of  wise  saws,”  is  indeed  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  largest  calibre.  We  do  not  know  that  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  deliver  moral  lectures  from  the  Bench,  for, 
while  their  law  may  be  excellent,  we  posset  no  guarantee 
about  the  soundness  of  their  views  on  morality.  But  if  a 
Judge’s  duty  compels  him  to  consider  to  some  extent  the 
question  of  moral  blame,  why  should  he  be  silent  ?  To  charge 
Sir  Richard  Malins  with  being  a  sort  of  bewigged  Mrs 
Grundy  is  a  little  unfair,  and  to  accuse  him  of  gratuitously 


part  of  the  country  over  the  other.  For  this  he  brought  maligning  the  Bishop  is  to  lose  sight  of  what  was  really  half 
opon  himself  a  resolution  of  censure  from  the  Legis-  his  duty. 

latore  of  his  State.  It  did  not  affect  his  protest  for  The  glimpse  into  Rugby  life,  which  this  trial  gives,  is  not 
magnanimity  to  the  South,  and  he  lived  to  find  his  *^ice.  We  would  gladly  forget  it.  But  all  parents  will,  it  is 
generons  sentiment  responded  to  by  the  nation.  The  PpbfWe,  long  remember  it.  There  is  the  sight  of  a  house 

°  .u  c  ’  f  Pu  ?T  A  eP  f  ■  T  :  ‘be  boys  are  enlisted  as  auxiliaries  in  the  revolt, 

was  read  in  the  Senate  of  the  Umted  States  in  the  last  "phe  governing  body  blunder,  retract,  and  blunder.  There  is 

hour  ever  passed  in  that  body  by  Charles  onmner.  a  combination,  almost  a  conspiracy,  to  ruin  the  man  who, 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  anti-slavery  record  of  this  states-  whatever  were  his  faults,  had  been  fairly  and  legally  appointed, 
man,  because  his  chief  greatness  lies  in  it.  How  near  It  is  not  too  much  to  allege  that  the  twenty  hostile  under- 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  was  to  his  heart  was  shown  Piasters  were  determined  to  evict  him  by  hook  or  crook.  The 
whUe  he  was  dying.  When  he  could  hardly  speak,  on  saddest  and  most  curious  sp^tacle  of  all,  revealed  by  the 
account  of  his  agony,  he  said  to  Judge  Hoar,  “The  P^^eedings  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  is  the  sight  of  the 
^•1  T»*  Vi  r».i, °  I  1  i.  -.L  1  X  I  >»  rpi  L  .  system  and  ideas  of  a  genuine  reformer  used  as  the  engine  of 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  do  not  let  it  be  lost .  I .  ^  oppression,  which  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  denounce, 

one  which  seeks  to  abolish  the  last  vestige  of  inequality  We  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  idealise  and  paint  in  glowing 
between  races  in  America.  The  last  words  the  dying  and  delusive  colours  the  discipline  .and  influence  introduced 
man  uttered  were  a  message  to  the  philosopher  to  whom  by  Dr  Arnold  into  Rugby.  It  is  forgotten  by  his  eulogists 
every  American  owes  so  large  a  debt :  “Tell  Emerson  I  that  he  maintained  and  defended  the  brutal  custom  of  fagging, 
revere  him  and  love  him.”  It  may  remind  us  again  that  he  met  complaints  with  the  remark,  “  I  do  not  choose  to 

that  it  was  the  scholar,  the  idealist,  the  yoath  who  had  atf  PhPt  it  bTogra^h^r 

won  his  first  University  prize  for  poetry,  who  had  admits  that  fagging  was  “  the  keystone  of  his  whole  govern- 
turned  aside  from  the  charms  of  literaiy  society  in  ment.”  His  iudiscriminating  admirers  do  not  justify  his 


Boston  to  devote  the  twenty-five  best  working  years  of  generous  but  dubiously  sound  impulse  to  usher  raw  lads  into 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  a  despised  and  wronged  race,  the  presence  of  difficult  political  or  philosophical  problems. 
Bat  America  owes  him  gratitude  for  other  things  also  ;  They  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  us  how  the  man 
for  his  successful  encounter  with  Presidential  usurpa-  who  had  drunk  deepest  of  the  Episcop.al  Puritanism  with 

lion  i  for  his  fine  contributions  to  history  and  jarispru-  w  7“! 

dMce,  represented  in  several  most  valuable  volnmes;  fotelist.  People  prefer  to  picture  to  themselves  an  ideal 
8wve  all,  for  the  standard  of  statesmanship  he  has  system  of  education  which  drew  forth  all  that  was  generous 
heqaeathed  to  the  Senate  by  his  example  of  indefatigable  and  brave  and  good  in  the  soul  of  a  lad,  and  which  made  a 
industry,  unswerving  fidelity,  and  incorruptible  honour,  hero  out  of  the  poorest  human  stuff.  They  etherealise  his 

Moncure  D.  Conway.  teaching,  so  that  it  appears  pure  and  without  blemish.  It  is 


TTTT?  T?TTr<Tiv  CP  A\m  \T  masters  against  uayman  is  piainiy  contrary  to  me  pnn- 

^  IriJli  HUGH!  oGAiNDAD.  ciples  of  the  man  whom  they  all  pretend  to  revere.  Reading 

The  Tichborne  case  has,  we  fear,  somewhat  debauched  the  the  famous  letter  of  the  assistants  to  Dr  Hayman,  and 
English  bar.  Prolixity,  verbosity,  amplification,  and  reitera-  observing  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  we  see  how  the  influence 
bon  have  become  the  rule.  No  man  dare  be  brief  and  terse,  of  Arnold  has  vanished  from  Rugby.  The  cant  remains ;  the 
In  a  case  of  importance  a  counsel  is  not  supposed  to  perform  spirit  has  fled.  It  may  be  still  customary  to  talk  loudly  about 
018  duty  to  his  client  unless  he  harangues  the  Court  for  earnestness,  and,  to  judge  from  the  extraordinary  composition 
several  days  ;  and  whenever  a  trial  interesting  to  the  public  over  which  the  Court  made  merry,  there  exists  a  shufiling 
comes  on  there  is  the  strange  spectacle  of  highly  educated  Rugby  jargon,  which  feebly  imitates  the  language  of  a  manly, 

ITlAtk  _ X  «  ^  1  A  .  a1 1*1  *  •  _  1  A  1  •  1  1^_  ±.  A_l_  f  A  .  A-1_  _ i f  J3  ^  A 


the  presence  of  difficult  political  or  philosophical  problems. 
They  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain  to  us  how  the  man 
who  had  drunk  deepest  of  the  Episcop.al  Puritanism  with 
which  Arnold  nourished  his  young  flock — of  course,  we  speak 
of  Clough — lost  all  heart,  and  sank  into  a  sort  of  moping 
fatalist.  People  prefer  to  picture  to  themselves  an  ideal 
system  of  education  which  drew  forth  all  that  was  generous 
and  brave  and  good  in  the  soul  of  a  lad,  and  which  made  a 
hero  out  of  the  poorest  human  stuff.  They  etherealise  his 
teaching,  so  that  it  appears  pure  and  without  blemish.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  examine  its  superstition.  But  what  we 
may  say  is  that  the  struggle  carried  on  by  the  assistant- 
masters  against  Dr  Hayman  is  plainly  contrary  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  man  whom  they  all  pretend  to  revere.  Reading 
the  famous  letter  of  the  assistants  to  Dr  Hayman,  and 
observing  the  conduct  of  the  boys,  we  see  how  the  influence 
of  Arnold  has  vanished  from  Rugby.  The  cant  remains ;  the 
spirit  has  fled.  It  may  be  still  customary  to  talk  loudly  about 
earnestness,  and,  to  judge  from  the  extraordinary  composition 
over  which  the  Court  made  merry,  there  exists  a  shufiling 


professed  masters  of  speech,  yet  apparently  incapable 
of  expressing  themselves  so  succinctly  as  men  of  business.  A 
few  small  points  in  the  Hayman  case  are  discussed  for  six 
oxys,  and  if  the  merits  of  it  had  been  touched  not  six  weeks 
®>gut  have  sufficed  for  loquacious  counsel.  We  must  admit 
nat  our  legal  system  is  being  made  less  technical  and  more 
J^t  than  the  old  Common  Law,  but,  thinking  of  the  Tich- 
nie  and  Haymau  cases,  we  long  for  the  brevity  of  Maule, 
arvis,  Parke,  and  other  administrators  of  earlier  days.  We 
j^ot  know  that  we  do  not  prefer  John  Doe  and  Richard 
,  and  the  machinery  of  attendant  terms,  fines,  and  re- 
Ate®’  ^  ^^®^ern  loquacity. 

the  legal  merits  of  the  case  whi?h  provokes  these 


vigorous,  elevated  mind.  But  the  spirit  of  the  master  is  fled. 
If  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another  which  marked 
Arnold’s  teaching,  it  was  the  large  authority  which  he  claimed 
for  himself  as  head-master.  Is  was  necessary  to  his  system. 
“  I  find  that  my  power  is  perfectly  absolute,”  he  says  in  one 
of  his  letters ;  and  without  such  freedom  he  could  not  have 
effected  his  reforms, — far  less  continued  them.  It  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  scheme  that  the  influence  of  the  head-master  should 
be  felt  in  every  nerve  of  the  school’s  life.  So  much  did  he 
prize  independence,  and  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  head¬ 
master  did  he  regard  it,  that  in  a  letter  to  a  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  on  the  choice  of  a  principal  to  a  proposed  school,  he 
declares  that  he  would  recommend  no  man  to  undertake  the 
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divine  judgment,  and  are  parts  of  an  infallible  revelation  of 
God’s  nature.  Such  people  have  every  right  to  make  use  of 
their  own  money  for  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of 
their  own  opinions.  But  there  is  a  very  much  larger  number 
of  people  who  have  never  seriously  considered  the  question 
whether  those  stories  describe  facts  or  not,  and  who  take  up 
with  any  view  that  happens  to  be  favoured  by  fashion  and 
conventional  authority.  There  is,  however,  a  third  class  of 
people,  confessedly  increasing  in  number  every  day,  who  are 
strongly  convinced  that  such  narratives  are  either  merely 
myths,  or  parables,  or  some  other  variety  of  imaginatiye 
invention.  Nor  do  these  people  all,  or  even  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  class  which  is  summarily  designated  by  the 
insulting  term  “infidel.”  How  many  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  really  believe  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  history  of  Jonah,”  properly  so-called,  at  all? 
How  many  think  in  their  hearts  that  the  Almighty  Father  of 
mankind  inspired  two  she-bears  to  fall  upon  a  number  of 
naughty  children,  and  to  “  tear  forty  and  two  of  them  1  ” 
Some  of  them  believe  these  things,  no  doubt.  But  of  this  we 
are  sure,  that  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  them  do 
not.  And  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  clergy,  how  much  more 
is  it  true  of  the  laity  ?  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  in 
the  minds  of  some  millions,  including  all  the  foremost  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  science  and  literature,  all  the  roost  thoughtful 
of  the  middle  classes,  and  all  the  artisans  whom  it  is  cus-, 
tomary  to  compliment  as  hard-headed,”  such  traditional 
stories  are  regarded  as  no  less  mythical  than  the  folk-lore 
about  young  bears.  Many  of  these  unbelievers  are  disposed 
indeed  to  think,  as  the  present  writer  certainly  does,  that 
belonging  as  these  traditions  do  to  a  sacred  folk-lore  of  manj 
suggestive  imaginations,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  and  judi¬ 
ciously  used  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  new  generation  to 
understand  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  But  when  such 
B})i ritual  liberals  are  made  accomplices  in  imposing  upon 
young  children  a  hard  system  of  dogma  from  which  it  has 
been  an  agony  to  many  of  them  to  wrench  themselves  free, 
they  think  they  have  quite  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  the 
wrong  done  to  their  conscientious  convictions  as  an  Orange¬ 
man  would  if  forced  to  pay  Peter’s  pence. 

The  list  of  lessons  to  which  reference  has  been  made  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  frivolous  in  such  a  complaint.  So  far 
as  most  of  us  are  concerned  school  managers  might  compel 
their  teachers  to  teach  sublapsarianism,  or  supralapsarianism, 
homoousianism,  or  homoiousianism,  without  a  word  of  pro¬ 
test  except  on  the  score  of  wasted  time  and  squandered 
money.  As  Mr  W.  K  Forster  once  j  udiciously  observe^  theo¬ 
logical  teaching  of  that  exalted  range  penetrates  the  minds  of 
children  no  more  than  water  does  a  ouck’s  back.  But  con¬ 
sider  the  subjects  above  mentioned  ;  and,  bearing  in  mind 
the  biblical  infallibility  wdiich  is  the  main  article  in  the 


office  if  be  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  Local  Board, 
lay  or  clerical.  The  head-master  in  the  position  of  a  com- 
mander-in -chief  ;  theassistant  masters  to  be  his  subordinates  ; 
the  sixth  form  subject  to  them  ;  the  rest  of  the  school  subject 
to  the  sixth  ;  the  idea  of  a  well-disciplined  army  carried  out ; 
-—such  was  the  model  which  Arnold  bad  before  him  ;  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  how  severely  he  would  have  condemned 
these  heinous  breaches  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  under- 
masters  and  the  pupils.  He  would  have  been  false  to  his 
creed  if  he  had  not  treated  them  as  mutineers.  Dr  Hay  man 
has,  indeed,  been  accused  of  breaking  **the  traditions  of 
Rugby.”  But  if  anybody  was  guilty  of  that  crime,  surely  it 
was  they  who  for  the  first  time  resisted  the  authority  of  the 
head-master,  and  who  probably  have  permanently  lessened  it. 
They  it  is,  and  not  Dr  Hayraan,  who  have  taken  the  course 
which  the  jjatron  saint  of  Rugby  would  have  disapproved. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  the  former  only 
who  has  been  injured  by  these  unfortunate  proceedings.  The 
mischief  done  is  not  confined  to  Rugby.  It  will  affect  every 
public  school.  It  may  do  some  harm  even  in  every  school  in 
which  this  successful  revolt  is  talked  of.  As  things  are, 
there  is  only  too  little  training  in  obedience  imported  to  the 
youth  of  the  middle  and  upper  cLisses.  Every  public  school 
boy  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  aristocrat.  The  lads  who  go  to  the 
great  schools  are  emancipated  at  an  early  age,  and  pick  up  so- 
called  manly  habits  of  independence  while  they  are  mere  lads. 
Tiny  twigs  of  humanity,  construing  Caesar  indifferently  and 
standing  five  feet  in  their  boots,  call  themselves  “  men,”  and 
invite  the  world  to  treat  them  as  such.  We  had  an  idea  that 
at  Rugby  this  sort  of  nonsense  was  kept  in  check  ;  but  after 
this  revolt — after  the  pupils  have  in  conjunction  with  the 
assistant  masters  beaten  and  driven  out  their  head-master — 
we  hope  little  from  Rugby.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  corrective 
of  the  fashion.  Meantime  we  would  invite  the  Public  Schools 
Commissioners  now  sitting  to  look  into  the  constitution  of  the 
school,  and  to  consider  whether  the  roaster’s  tenure  of  office 
should  resemble  that  of  a  coachman  or  housemaid. 

J.  M. 


BEARS  AND  BABIES. 

That  bear-cubs  are  born  into  the  world  as  shapeless  as  they 
are  helpless,  and  that  they  are  licked  into  form  by  their  dams, 
is  a  theory  which  used  at  one  time,  we  suppose,  to  be  regarded 
as  an  established  truth  of  natural  history.  If,  however,  an 
elementary  school  teacher  in  these  days  were  solemnly  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  pupils  as  a  fact  this  exceedingly  suggestive 
piece  of  folk-lore,  he  would,  we  may  hope,  excite  the  incre¬ 
dulity  of  his  elder  scholars,  and,  if  the  matter  were  talked 
about,  would  certainly  bring  on  himself  a  vigorous  remon¬ 
strance,  or  something  more,  from  the  school  managers.  A  nd 
yet,  taking  the  country  over,  whether  in  Denominational  or 
in  Board  Schools,  teachers  are  required,  as  a  condition  of 
their  engagement,  to  teach  as  actual  fact  stories  of  past  time, 
and  views  of  nature,  which  liave  even  less  to  recommend 
them  than  this  venerable  superstition  about  young  bears. 
For  indeed,  as  suggestive  of  edification,  that  old-fashioned 
notion  has  very  much  in  its  favour.  Babies  are  certainly 
born  into  the  world  helpless,  and  all  but  their  own  parents 
think  them  shapeless.  At  any  rate  they  owe  more  to  their 
mothers’  care  than  young  bears  possibly  can.  And  infants 
might  probably  be  consoled  and  sustained  under  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  incidents  which  maternal  anxiety  for  their  comeli¬ 
ness  and  character  does  sometimes  involve,  if  they  were  duly 
impressed  with  the  docility  displayed  by  little  cubs  while 
they  are  bein^  licked  into  shape.  It  would  perliaps  be  replied 
that  such  edification,  however  laudable  and  desirable  in  itself, 
ought  not  to  be  gained  by  false  statements  of  fact  which  must 
very  much  confuse  a  child's  notions  of  the  world  where  it  has 
come  to  live.  It  would  be  suggested  that  the  old  superstition 
might  be  mentioned,  simply  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  a  piece  of 
exploded  folk-lore,  and  that,  regarded  in  this  light,  it  would 
serve  all  the  purposes  of  illustration  just  as  well.  This  is 
veiT  much  our  own  opinion,  and  we  wish  that  all  enlightened 
and  liberal  friends  of  elementary  education  would  seriously 
consider  the  practical  bearing  of  the  principle. 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  Bible  lessous  to  be  given  in  an 
infant  school,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miserable 
pence  from  the  children,  amounting  perhaps  to  one-twelfth 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  is  supported  wholly  out  of  rates 
and  taxes.  We  mention  this,  because  in  such  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  plea  of  the  right  of  voluntary  subscribei*s  to 
take  out  their  money’s  worth  in  the  extension  of  their  own 
dogmas.  In  that  list  of  lessons— for  an  infant  school  be  it 
remembered— we  find  the  following  ; — “Punishment  of  Ana- 
niaj  and  ISajiphira,”  “Elisha  mocked  by  the  children,” 
“Short  and  simple  history  of  Jonah.”  Now  wo  wish 


If 
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msaioa  than  on  that  of  impertinence.  To  teach  infants  to 
L(»arJ  each  a  crime  witli  anything  but  indignation  and 
WTor  would  be  to  do  them  a  wrong  which  no  amount  of 
Jocular  instruction  ”  could  rectify.  But  does  any  one  doubt 
the  moral  that  is  drawn  when  the  biblical  story  is  read  by 
a  teacher  committed  to  Cowper-Templodoxy  ?  “  There  came 

forth  little  children  out  of  the  city  and  mocked  him^  and  said 
^rUo  him  ‘  Oo  up  thou  hold  head;  go  up  thou  hold  head!  And 
Jie  turned  hack  and  looked  on  them^  and  cursed  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  And  there  came  forth  two  ehe-heare  out  of 
the  wood^  and  tare  forty  and  two  children  of  them"  Other 
parts  of  the  story  of  Elisha  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
suggestive.  But  of  this  part,  so  oddly  selected  for  the 
instruction  of  infanta,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  tolerable  only  to  a  race  but  half-emancipated  from  savage 
superstitions.  The  writer  clearly  means  that  God  sent  the 
bears  in  answer  to  Elisha’s  vindictive  curse.  And  would  any 
teacher  under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  venture  to  say  that 
the  story  was  not  true  ?  Is  it  to  be  expected  then  that  we 
shall  stand  by  with  indifference,  while  in  this  age  of  Jowett, 
Colenso,  and  Huxley,  our  little  ones  are  taught  to  impute  a 
deed  like  that  to  the  Ruler  of  the  world  ?  The  folk-lore 
notion  of  the  education  of  young  bears  is  rational  compared 
with  the  e^ectation  that  such  teaching  will  quicken  moral 
feeling.  We  protest  against  it,  not  merely  because  we  are 
most  unjustly  wronged  in  being  made  against  our  will  accom¬ 
plices  in  a  far-reaching  mischief,  but  because  Boards  have  no 
ri^ht  to  teach  children  as  literal  fact  what  they  only  believe 
in  some  modified  sense  themselves  ;  and  least  of  all  have  they 
a  right  to  bring  up  the  infants  of  this  nation  in  terror  of  a 
power  who  kills  liars  on  the  spot,  or  shuts  up  disobedience  in 
the  belly  of  a  whale,  or  tears  naughty  children  to  pieces  by 
means  of  raging  bears.  A.  P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

•  - o - 

THE  woman’s  whiskey  WAR. 

Sir, — Attention  has  been  lately  directed  to  the  wonderful 
scene  enacted  in  the  United  States,  called  by  the  Times  the 
Woman’s  Whiskey  War.  The  subject  has  been  very  variously 
treated  by  the  public  press,  but  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
question  which  I  think  has  not  been  noticed,  and  which  is  of 
special  interest  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  endeavouring 
to  strike  at  the  root  of  certain  existing  social  evils  by  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  an  equal  moral  standard  for  both 
sexes.  That  there  is  some  folly  and  error  in  the  American 
movement  to  which  I  refer,  I  do  not  doubt ;  folly  and  error 
enter  more  or  less  into  everything  which  is  human,  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  learn  the  deeper 
lessons  which  may  be  supplied  by  the  events  with  which  that 
error  may  be  connected.  In  America  men  have  imposed 
temjwrance  on  women ;  no  honest  woman  ever  goes  into  a 
public-house  in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
distinction  made  by  the  law  in  America  between  men  and 
women  in  matters  of  temperance,  but  a  great  gulf  is  created 
by  public  opinion,  just  as  we  see  it  in  our  own  country  in 
respect  of  other  immorality.  A  relative  of  President  Tylor 
writes  that  “  a  virtuous  woman  would  rather  cut  off  her  right 
arm  than  be  seen  in  a  public-house,  and  this  is  true  even  of 
the  slums  of  New  York.”  The  tii-st  thing  which  shocks 
Americans  when  they  land  in  England  is  the  spectacle  of 
women  going  in  and  out  of  drinking-shops.  An  Americjin 
woman  w'ould  plainly  be  treated  as  a  prostitute  if  she  entered 
one,  for  only  that  lowest  portion  of  her  sex  is  to  be  found 
there.  Men,  therefore,  have  taught  women  to  associate  these 
places  with  degradation  of  every  kind,  with  gambling, 
vmlence,  and  bloodshed.  They  are  familiarly  called  “  hells.” 
•  fl  ^®^iing  with  which  the  American  women  regard  the 
jMuence  of  these  places  is  exemplified  in  the  following 
beautiful  words  of  one  of  the  prayers  offered  up  by  the 
women  engaged  in  the  “  Whiskey  War.”  The  words  were 
taken  down  and  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr  J.  Macmillan,  a 
citizen  of  Xenia,  Ohio  : — 

Oh,  Lord,  our  helper  in  time  of  need,  we  prostrate  ourselves  in 
the  dust  before  Thee,  to  beg  for  the  lives  of  our  fathers,  our 
brothers,  and  our  sons.  Help  us  to  rescue  the  idols  of  our  love, 
and  save  ihem  from  this  traffic  of  death.  Oh,  Lord  our  God,  con¬ 
sider  our  tears,  our  breaking  hearts.  Give  us,  oh  give  us  back 
cor  brothers,  who  are  swept  away  by  this  torrent  of  vice, 
ouch  the  hearts  of  the  dealers  in  ardent  spirits.  Soften  the 
eart  of  this  poor  man  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  our  pleading,  that 
e  may  know  our  agony,  and  cease  to  place  evil  in  the  path  of 
0^  we  love.  Here,  bowed  before  thee,  are  widows  and 
rpnans  made  desolate  by  this  traffic.  Teach  us  how  to  work, 
oud  give  us  the  victory. 

a  *”1^**^  remember  that  the  war  in  America,  so  far  as  it  is 
attack  on  drinking  habits,  is  an  attack  on  whiskey  in  par- 
in^A  ’  ^  against  whiskey  has  special  justifications 

baerica.  Whiskey  was  there,  till  lately,  so  cheap,  that 


the  better  sort  could  easily  be  afforded,  and  the  worse  was 
sold  for  a  nominal  price.  It  was  the  same  with  gin  in 
England  when  it  was  first  brought  in  untaxed.  There  was  a 
frightful  mania  for  it,  and  one  might  see  at  that  time  over  a 
multitude  of  shops  the  notice,  “  Get  drunk  for  twof>ence  ”  : 
and  straw  was  provided  inside  on  which  the  drinkers  fell 
where  they  stood.  The  case  with  whiskey  appears  to  be 
nearly  as  bad  now  in  the  United  States.  Again,  the  whiskey 
is  of  the  deadliest  form  of  the  poison  brewed  in  any  country  ;  it 
is  called  “  Ammunition  Whiskey,”  and  New  England  Rum  has 
an  equally  bad  name.  Another  aggravating  fact  is  that,  when 
the  drink  was  at  the  cheapest,  contractors  used  to  ply  Irish 
and  other  labourers  with  it  in  order  to  get  through  jobs,  or 
great  public  works,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Maguire 
states  this  with  burning  indignation  in  his  book  on  the  ‘Irish 
in  America,’  chapter  14.  Whiskey,  also,  is  responsible  for 
bad  blood  and  for  Irish  rows.  Again,  the  worst  political 
corruption  is  brewed  along  with  it ;  all  the  vile  intrigues  of 
the  political  demagogues  and  wire-pullers  are  carried  on 
in  and  through  the  “groggeries.”  Do  not  all  these  facts 
help  us  to  understand  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  “  whiskey 
war”  in  the  United  States,  and  the  pathetic  earnestness  of 
the  women’s  prayers  ?  These  facts  are  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  shallow  judgment  passed  by  the  Spectator  on  the  American 
women,  in  an  article  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  says  that  the 
same  women  who  make  war  against  the  “saloons”  would 
have  protested  against  the  marriage-feast  in  Cana,  and  risen 
with  disgust  from  the  Last  Supper.  It  is  urged  by  Americans 
in  defence  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  that  whiskey  and  rum 
are  practically  the  only  alternative  to  total  abstinence  ‘in 
America,  and  that  more  forcible  measures  are  justifiable  than 
would  be  adopted  against  beer.  It  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Nation^  that  there  was  scarcely  a  shop  in  the  UnitM 
States  which  sold  malt  liquor  till  the  German  “Lager  beer” 
was  brought  in.  The  strong  beer  which  is  drunk  here  is  too 
heavy  for  that  climate,  therefore  whiskey  has  no  rival  except 
the  light  “  Lager  beer.”  Many  expect  that  light  wines  will 
before  long  be  grown  in  America,  and  they  justify  repressive 
laws  as  a  merely  temporary  necessity.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  hope  that  the  lighter  beverage  will  supplant  the  strongest 
within  any  assignable  time,  and  the  female  reformers  have 
this  great  argument  for  war  to  the  knife  against  whiskey. 
The  fact  which  I  have  here  mentioned  will  account  for  the 
attitude  of  the  German  beer  sellers  as  described  in  the  Times, 

The  force  employed  by  the  women  is  essentially  a  moral 
and  spiritual  force,  but  in  several  cases  they  are  petitioning 
for  laws  ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  anything  like  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law  exists,  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  law 
enforced.  The  whole  question  of  the  legality  of  the  women’s 
action,  and  the  comparative  merits  of  their  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  with  those  of  the  repressive  measures  advocated  by 
men,  is  being  earnestly  discussed  in  New  York  and  other 
cities,  while  it  is  treated  in  this  country  in  the  flippant  and 
shallow  manner  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Saturday 
Review.  Some  persons  in  America  denounce  the  women^ 
action  as  mob  law.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Radical  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  Mrs  Cady  Stanton  made  a  speech,  in  which 
she  said  : — 

So  long  as  this  nation  legalises  the  manufacture,  importation 
and  sale  of  whiskey,  and  licenses  its  agents  all  over  the  land  to 
deal  it  out  to  the  people,  by  what  right  is  this  woman’s  war 
carried  on,  and  the  traffic  made  disreputable?  Is  it  wise  to  play 
fast  and  loose  in  this  way  with  principles  of  equity,  and  confuse 
unthinking  minds  as  to  the  province  of  law?  Though  we  may 
wink  at  mob  law  in  a  good  cause,  we  are  educating  the  people  to 
use  it  in  a  bad  one. 

Mrs  Dr  Mary  Ellis  followed  with  an  eloquent  and  impas¬ 
sioned  speech,  in  which  she  justified  the  action  of  the  women  ; 
as  a  physician  she  spoke  of  the  evils  wrought  by  the  sale  of 
liquor,  the  deadly  poison  of  body  and  soul ;  and  pleaded  that 
the  collision  between  the  w'omaii’s  crusade  and  the  law  was 
not  to  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  women’s  noble  enthusiasm, 
but  to  that  of  the  men  who  had  denied  to  them  all  share  in 
the  making  of  the  laws.  She  anticipated  by  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  women  a  greater  harmonising  of  law  with  the 
principles  of  purity. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  legality  of  the  women’s 
crusade,  we  ought  to  remember  that  all  through  the  West  the 
population  is  new,  and  if  coercion  is  instifiable  anywhere,  it  is 
in  a  new  settlement.  We  have  heard  of  a  new  colony  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  being  snatched  from  ruin  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the 
rum-shops.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  women 
were  granted  a  voice  in  the  framing  of  measures  for  dealing 
with  instituted  social  evils,  extreme  repression  would  find  any 
more  favour  with  them  than  it  does  with  men.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  the  opposite.  The  American  women  have 
shown  by  their  mode  of  action,  that  they  believe  trae  reform¬ 
ation  must  be  the  result  of  a  new  and  active  principle  having 
its  seat  in  the  conscience  and  inducing  a  change  of  habits. 
To  my  mind,  the  moral  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  we  must 
have,  not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the  world,  an  equal 
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Htandard  of  moral  pnrity  for  men  and  women.  The  very 
errors  and  confusion  attendant  on  the  noble  crusade  of  the 
American  women,  just  as  much  as  the  fatal  bungling  of  ex¬ 
clusively  male  legislation,  is  the  result  of  the  existing  inequality 
of  moral  standard.  With  equality,  and  with  perfect  freedom 
to  co-operate,  men  and  women  would  know  when  and  where 
to  strike  in  the  repression  of  social  evils,  and  there  would  be 
a  successful  combination  of  the  peculiar  weapons  and  forces 
now  so  unhappily  separated  and  assigned  exclusively  to  one 
or  the  other  sex.  It  is  only  by  such  co-operation  between 
men  and  women  that  the  State  can  reach  a  true  conception  of 
its  own  highest  interests  and  of  the  true  relation  between  its 
constituents,  male  and  female. 

Josephine  E.  Butler. 


w  jicvjcpt  Buuic  ui  Micir  views  .ta  xo  me  ireaunentoi  criminalc 
inasmuch  as  I  believe  Mr  Baker  has  gone  to  an  extremei 
one  direction— in  urging  a  too  rapid  and  too  severe  cumu^ 
lation  of  punishment  after  one  or  two  offences. 

And,  indeed,  so  successful  has  this  been  (both  in  Ireland 
and  under  ^lonel  Henderson^s  superintendence  in  England! 
as  to  constitute  a  strong  argument  for  the  suggested  plan 
of  further  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  police,  by^entrustinir 
to  them  the  general  relief  and  oversight  of  vagrants  and 
tramps  in  every  district. 

I  am,  &c.,  William  Tallack. 

Howard  Association,  Loudon,  E.C. 


FERDINAND  LASSALLE. 

Sir, — Pardon  me  for  saying  that  you  are  mistaken  in 
calling  Lassalle  a  “  French  Democrat.”  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant,  and  was  born  at  Breslau 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1825.  In  a  duel  fought  near  Geneva 
he  received  a  fatal  wound  and  died  on  the  Slst  of  August 
1864.  There  is  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  Lassalle  in 
the  German  periodical  Unsere  Zeit  for  August,  1865. 

I  am,  &c.,  Scoto-Celt. 

[We  have  been  favoured  with  a  succinct  reply  to  the  state¬ 
ments  in  M.  Reybaud^s  pamphlet,  which  we  hope  to  print 
next  week. — Ed.  Ex.] 


police  supervision  of  discharged  convicts. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  the  Examimr  (of  March  14th,  1874), 
entitled  “  The  New  Tyranny,”  there  is  a  strong  condemnation 
of  the  existing  system  of  jxilice  supervision  over  discharged 
convicts,  which  the  writer  denounces  as  “a  degrading 
espionage  ”  and  a  result  of  empirical  legislation  ;  ”  and  he 
adds,  “  we  shall  wonder  if  our  nation  tolerates  ”  it.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  a  few  words  in  reply  to  these  charges. 

I  was,  at  one  time,  inclined  to  fear  that  this  police  super¬ 
vision  would  be  an  oppressive  measure,  and  that  it  might 
prevent  poor  wretches  who  were  striving  to  regain  an  honest 
position  from  escaping  from  the  meshes  of  criminal  associa¬ 
tions.  But  impartial  inquiry  has  reversed  this  impression  as 
to  the  general  operation  of  the  supervision,  although  I  admit 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  in  a  few  cases,  from  a  want 
of  care  in  its  exercise,  it  has  been  a  source  of  injury  to 
honestly  striving  men.  But  in  most  instances,  I  believe,  it 
has  been  the  reverse,  and  just  the  contrary  of  “degrading 
espionage.’* 

Being  in  Dublin  two  years  ago,  I  took  some  pains  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  this  supervision,  which  has  been  much  longer 
in  operation  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  had  assisted  dis¬ 
charged  convicts  to  obtain,  and  retain,  employment.  I  was 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  there  were  many  employers 
of  labour,  in  and  around  Dublin,  who  were  glad  to  give  occu¬ 
pation  to  this  class,  on  being  privately  but  candidly  informed 
that  they  had  been  in  prison,  but  would  be  (by  means  of  a 
monthly  report  to  the  police  authorities)  guaranteed,  in  gi’eat 
degree,  from  further  crime,  being  liberated  only  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  continued  good  behaviour.  This  plan  was  working 
well  for  all  parties ;  affording  protection  to  the  public  and 
the  employers,  and  procuring  for  the  discharged  convicts 
man^  openings  for  remunerative  occupations  and  for  the 
regaining  of  their  characters,  which  they  w'ould  otherwise 
have  found  almost  impossible  to  attain.  The  late  Mr  Organ 
(as  agent  for  the  Irish  Government)  used  to  keep  a  record  of 
all  the  large  works,  factories,  warehouses,  &c.,  around  Dublin, 
and  apply,  from  time  to  time,  to  their  managers  for  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  convicts  ready  to  be  discharged,  conditionally 
on  good  behaviour  and  [>eriodical  supervision.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  because  of  the  guarantee  furnished  by  this  conditional 
liberation  and  certain  supervision  that  many  a  poor  fellow 
was  thus  able  to  enter,  immediately  on  discharge  fiom  prison, 
into  a  position  of  self-support  and  comparative  independence. 
The  supervision  maybe,  and  I  believe  is  generally,  so  privately 
exercised  that  oftentimes  none  of  the  felloxv-workers  of  the 
discharged  prisoner  are  aware  of  it.  But  the  employer  being 
aware,  the  ex-convict  is  not  harassed  by  that  dread  of  betrayal 
which  has  freciuently  rendered  miserable  those  discharged 
prisoners  who  have  sought  employment  under  circumstances 
of  concealment  or  misrepresentation.  Thus  the  present 
system  is  accompanied  by  elements  of  encouragement  and 
security  precisely  the  reverse  of  “degrading  espionage.” 

Nor  can  the  legislation  which  enacted  it  be  correctly 
characterised  either  as  “tyranny”  or  as  “empirical  ”  in  its 
nature.  I  have  just  shown  that  it  is  merciful  instead  of 
tyrannical.  Statistics  and  experience  prove  further  that  it  is 
greatly  diminishing  serious  crimes.  And  its  chief  promoters 
have  been  in  a  special  sense  pnictical  rather  than  “empirical” 
men.  England  is  mainly  indebted  for  it  to  the  Parliamentary 
services  of  the  Right  Uon.  G.  Ward  Hunt  and  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  both  of  whom,  in  addition  to  their  occupations 
us  statesmen,  have  long  interested  themselves  in  active 
magisterial  duties.  They  were  in  great  degree  stimulated  to 
their  efforts  in  this  direction  by  JSir  Walter  Crofton  and  Mr 
Bar  wick  Baker  (of  Gloucester),  the  former  of  whom  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  management  of  convicts,  whilst  the 
Litter  has  for  a  generation  been  one  of  the  most  hardworking 
of  magistrates,  and  a  very  devoted  labourer  in  the  practical 
development  of  the  system  of  reformatory  training  for 
juvenile  offenders.  To  those  names  I  may  add  that  of  Mr 
G.  W.  Hastings,  Chairman  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
who  has  often  united  with  Sir  W.  Crofton  and  Mr  Baker  in 
advocating  the  system  of  police  supervision.  I  can  the  more 
willingly  and  impartially  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
services  of  these  three  gentlemen,  because  I  am  not  able 


LIBERTY  OP  THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION. 

Sir, — Mr  Edward  Lucas,  commenting  last  week  on  my 
notice  of  his  essay  in  the  volume  edited  by  Archbishop 
Manning,  throws  a  whole  cloud  of  words  about  the  one  state¬ 
ment  that  I  “  draw  conclusions  and  give  interpretations  to 
some  of  his  words  which  are  altogether  abhorrent  from  his 
feelings  and  from  his  judgment.” 

I  am  a  little  mysti6ed.  In  the  essay,  Mr  Lucas  says : — 
“Suppose  the  Copernican  system  were  known,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  dispute,  to  be  absolutely  true  in  all  particulars, 
there  would  be  no  tyranny  whatever  in  prohibiting,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  teaching  of  any  contrary  theory  .  .  .  just 
as  there  would  be  no  tyranny  in  passing  a  law  declaring  it 
penal  to  deny  the  fifth  proposition  in  the  first  book  of 
Euclid.”  He  then  asserts  that  the  truth  of  revelation  is 
more  absolute  than  that  of  science.  From  these  premisses  I 
drew  the  inference  that  Mr  Lucas  would  justify  “severe 
penalties”  for  the  denial  of  revelation  ;  and  I  added  that 
“the  inquisition  and  the  stake  would  be  both  logically  and 
morally  justifiable  ”  on  the  same  grounds,  the  resort  to  them 
bei^  a  question  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

What  my  error  is  here  I  am  unable  to  see.  I  must  leave 
your  readers  to  decide  whether  the  inference  which  I  drew 
was  a  fair  one,  but  I  abide  by  the  opinion  that  Mr  Lucas’s 
argument  inevitably  lands  him  in  Spain,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century..  I  am,  &c.,  Herbert  Wilson. 


THE  REPORTERS  GALLERY. 

Sir, — The  Conservative  Septennate,  to  which  we  are  doomed 
if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  will  hardly,  like  its  French 
prototype,  be  marked  by  any  serious  assaults  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  fact  that  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Tory  regime  synchronises  with  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  rivalling  the  worst  gaucheries  perpetrated  by  Marshy 
MacMahon’s  Government  in  relation  to  journalism,  since  it 
displays  a  total  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  existence  of  personal  sympathy  and  thorough  un¬ 
derstanding  between  legislators  and  those  to  whom  the  public 
delegates  the  task  of  deciding  what  reception  their  measures 
shall  receive.  The  new  regulations  in  accordance  with  which, 
while  their  reporters  are  admitted,  the  editors  of  influential 
journals  are  no  longer  provided,  as  such,  with,  places  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  either  a  great  imperti¬ 
nence  or  a  great  blunder.  Those  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
higher  work  of  the  press  will  place  this  restriction  in  the 
latter  category.  To  separate  the  mechanical  agent  from  the 
guiding  mind  is  an  obvious  absurdity.  Is  it  seriously  sup¬ 
posed  in  official  circles  that  the  mere  reports  of  speeches  in 
Parliament,  handed  over  by  their  subordinates  to  the  gentle¬ 
men  whose  care  it  is  to  give  the  public  a  clear  notion  of  the 
feeling  of  the  House,  can  make  up  to  them  for  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  that  close  scrutiny  of  tone  and  bearing  which  goes  so 
far  to  supplement  and  often  to  modify  the  effect  of  spoken 
words  ?  Those  only  who  are  ignorant  of  the  extent  to 
such  individual  action  on  the  mind  of  the  House  has  been 
noted  and  reproduced  outside  by  observers  in  the  gallery, 
whose  political  instincts  are  as  true  as  those  of  the  audience 
on  the  benches,  can  contemplate  with  any  patience  the 
sion  from  their  accustomed  places  of  the  members  of  th»t 
tribunal  from  which  there  is  practically  no  appeal,  since  its 
decisions  inform  and  guide  public  opinion — the  only  i^* 
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ROMAN  PRISONS. 

Home,  March  20. 

Perhaps  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  the  modern 
^orld  linked  on  to  the  ancient  as  at  Rome.  Every  turn  brings 
one  on  some  ancient  site.  We  find  a  temple  of  Vesta  changed 
into  a  Christian  church,  a  mausoleum  into  a  fortress,  a 
theatre  of  Marcellus  into  market  stalls,  and  ancient  Thermae 
into  prisons.  By  the  same  gateway  through  which  fifteen 
centuries  ago  the  gay  and  opulent  youth  of  Rome  flocked 
daily  to  enjoy  the  indolent  pleasures  of  a  Roman  bath,. we 
entered  the  prison  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  this  capital.  Here  about  500  men  are  working  or 
idling  out  the  long  sentences  to  which  they  have  been  con¬ 
demned.  Sixty  of  these,  whose  sentences  were  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  were  employed  in  building  a  house  near  the  prison  ; 
though  a  gaoler  was  in  charge,  escape  would  have  been  easy 
enough.  Indeed  a  man  had  escaped  the  previous  day,  a  fact 
treated  as  quite  a  trivial  matter  by  those  in  authority.  Of 
the  slightly  educated  a  number  were  engaged  in  printing, 
under  the  superintendence  of  two  foremen.  Like  everything 
else  in  the  way  of  work  this  was  provided  and  managed  by 
an  outsider,  who  found  the  labour,  which  is  paid  at  a  low 
rate,  cheap  enough  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  efficiency.  A 
fraction  of  the  earnings  is  appropriated  by  the  Government, 
and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  prisoner ;  part  of  it  accu¬ 
mulates  against  his  discharge,  and  the  rest  he  has  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  in  prison.  Iron  work,  such  as  making  nails  and 
beds,  shoemaking,  carpentering,  and  weaving,  were  being 
carried  on  in  other  workshops.  The  trade  is  in  general  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  convict,  but  in  the  case  of  winsey  weav¬ 
ing  the  labour,  strange  to  say,  is  made  compulsory.  Our 
English  readers  will  fail  to  guess  why  this  easy  and  in  no 
way  unpleasant  work  should  be  felt  to  be  degrading  even  to 
a  convict.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  it  is  “  lavore  di  donne,”  women’s  work  !  And  is 
not  a  man,  though  under  penal  servitude  for  life,  still  so  far 
the  superior  being  that  it  is  degradation  for  him  to  do  what 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Lombardy,  his 
honest  countrywoman  does  for  her  living?  Surely  we  have 
here  not  only  a  ludicrous  but  a  highly  instructive  instance  of 
the  conservative  instinct  that  sees  an  immutable  law  of 
nature  in  a  local  custom,  and  the  eternal  purpose  of  Ihe 
Most  High  in  the  national  employments  and  established 
relations  of  the  sexes,  traceable  though  these  be  sometimes 
to  a  geographical  accident,  oftener  to  the  mistaken  selfishness 
of  men.  It  would  be  well  if  our  legislators  who  oppose 
Women’s  Sufifra^e,  and  those  hard-headed  Edinburgh  doctors 
and  learned  proFessoi's  whose  sense  of  fitness  revolts  from  the 
awful  prospect  of  women  walking  the  wards  of  their  infirmary, 
would  consider  whether  they  have  any  better  ground  for 
their  opposition  to  proposed  innovations  than  this  same 
custom. born  sentiment  of  these  Italian  convicts. 

Had  we  seen  but  the  workshops  of  the  prison  we  might 
have  been  favourably  impressed,  but,  walking  along  a  cor¬ 
ridor,  the  doors  of  several  large  ill-lighted  rooms  were  in 
turn  thrown  open,  and  the  sight  that  met  our  eyes  as  the 
warder  entered  and  called  al  posto  ”  was  not  to  be  forgotten. 
It  could  best  be  likened  to  a  scene  in  Dante’s  Inferno  ;  forty 
men,  with  half-cropped  hair,  in  loose  and  dirty  prison  dresses 
of  black  and  yellow  wool,  scuttled,  like  frightened  animals, 
each  to  his  place  ;  many  who  were  whiling  away  the  weary 
hours  in  sleep  hastily  jumped  from  beds  which  in  some  of 
the  rooms  lay  on  the  floor,  thus  adding  to  the  appearance  of 
general  untidiness.  Like  hounds  huddled  into  a  kennel  these 
wretched  men,  with  hanging  heads  and  low  sullen  counte¬ 
nances,  sit  crouching  all  day  without  work,  and  with  no  one 
to  watch  or  to  teach  them.  Their  sole  occupation  must  be  the 
rehearsal  of  past  misdeeds  and  the  batching  of  new  plots, 
with  the  occasional  excitement  of  a  fight,  which  has  been 
known  to  end  in  homicide.  It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be 
desired  that  in  the  new  Penal  Code  for  the  unification  of 
W  in  Italy,  about  to  be  presented  to  the  Chamber,  there 
should  be  a  recognition  of  work  and  instruction  as  necessary 
parts  of  prison  discipline. 

f'rora  the  grim  Baths  of  Diocletian  we  proceeded  to  the 
sunny  and  handsome  Villa  Altieri,  transformed  as  much  as 
the  former  from  its  original  design.  This  is  the  sole  female 
prison  in  Rome.  It  was  provided  for  this  purpose  by  Mon- 
^gnor  Merode,  who  had  brought  some  Belgian  Sisters  from 
^Igium  on  purpose  to  act  as  gaolers  under  the  Papal  reign, 
nnd  who  was  consequently  anxious  they  should  be  retained 
for  this  purpose,  there  having  been  some  danger  of  their 
hwng  superseded  in  the  general  reaction  against  religious 
orders.  They  are  now  servants  of  the  Italian  Government, 
™  under  Government  regulations — to  them  a  sore  trial,  no 
doubt;  but  the  appearance  of  this  institution  certainly  gave 
tne  impression  that  these  gentle  gaolers  work  from  higher 
Dttotives  than  those  of  mere  pay.  The  prisoners,  who  looked 
and  tidy,  and  of  cheenul  expression,  were  all  occupied 
*th  embroidery  and  lace  work  in  one  long  room.  They  were 


arranged  in  rows  facing  a  sharp-eyed  but  kindly-looking 
sister,  who,  seated  at  a  high  desk,  kept  order  by  the  sole  force 
of  her  presence.  There  wero  but  eighty-five  of  these  women— 
all  the  Female  convicts  of  Rome, — a  remarkably  small  number 
compared  with  the  500  male  prisoners.  No  doubt  this 
large  proportion  of  men  to  women  criminals  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  prevalence  of  brigandage,  and  by  the 
frequency  of  crimes  of  violence,  the  use  of  the  stiletto  being 
still  verv  common  in  Italy,  although  to  carry  one  is  an  offence 
puhishaole  by  three  years*  imprisonment.  At  present 
murders  in  Rome  are  said  to  average  three  a  week,  the  number 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  daily  under  the  easy-going 
and  fatherly  government  of  the  Pope.  In  one  respect  the 
difference  between  the  hasty,  but  easily  cowed,  character  of 
the  Italian  and  the  bull-dog  ferocity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is 
marked  in  the  alleged  absence  of  outbreaks  such  as  English 
governors  are  too  familiar  with.  The  Italians,  once  in¬ 
carcerated,  seem  to  be  mild  and  tractable,  excepting  the  fiery 
Sicilians  ;  but  even  their  violence  is  exhibited  more  in  relation 
to  their  fellow-prisoners  than  in  resistance  to  authority. 
Our  questions  as  to  the  frequency  and  nature  of  insubordina¬ 
tion  were  hardly  understo^,  and  on  our  explanation  that 
Euglish  warders  had  this  difiiculty  to  encounter,  the  answer 
we  received  was,  “  Lo  credo  bene.”  For  once  an  English 
sailor  found  his  way  into  a  Genoese  prison,  and  the  trouble  he 
gave  was  so  new  and  outrageous  that  it  has  never  been 
forgotten.  We  next  visited  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the 
*^Carceri  guidiziare,”  used  for  detention  before  trial.  The 
worst  was  indeed  bad.  It  has  existed  as  a  prison  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years,  and  bore  no  marks  of  the  improvement 
visible  in  other  social  institutions.  Five  hundred  and  fifty 
men  were  here  awaiting  trial,  and  some  of  them  may  have 
long  to  wait,  for  in  any  complicated  case  of  theft  or  homicide 
the  preliminaries  may  take  six  months,  or  even  more, 
although  the  Italian  law  assumes  a  man  to  be  tried  in  three 
months  from  the  time  of  his  apprehension.  Though  the 
men  are  not  yet  found  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  against 
them,  their  condition  was  many  degrees  worse  than  those 
already  condemned ;  and,  on  looking  into  the  dirty  dark 
rooms  reeking  with  fetid  air,  the  scene  was  still  more 
depressing  than  in  the  former  male  prison.  The  darkness 
seemed  alive  with  a  horrible  life,  as  some  fifty  men,  in  every 
form  of  dress  and  undress,  leaped  from  their  filthv  pallets  on 
the  floor,  or  flitted  to  their  places.  Complete  idleness  was, 
of  course,  the  rule  of  this  establishment  for  the  promotion, 
instead  of  the  correction,  of  vice. 

The  present  administrators  are,  to  their  credit,  rapidly  re¬ 
moving  the  untried  prisoners  into  a  building  converted  with 
little  trouble  from  a  convent  into  a  spacious  and  healthy  cel¬ 
lular  prison ;  and  on  proceeding  thither  we  found  the  cells, 
which  only  last  March  were  penetrated  by  the  ardent  prayers 
and  fervent  aspirations  of  holy  nuns,  now  resounding  to  the 
oaths  and  curses  of  this  unfortunate  and  sinning  portion  of 
humanity. 

It  was  with  special  interest  that  we  here  saw  ten  little  boys 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age  dressed  in  the  picturesque 
tights,  conical  hats  and  leathern  sandals  of  the  Italian  pea¬ 
santry.  These  children  had  been  bought  from  their  parents 
in  the  village  of  Sora,  near  Naples,  by  two  men  who  were 
about  to  convey  them  to  London  to  dance  and  pipe  in  the 
sunless  and  dingy  streets  of  the  great  metropolis.  They  were 
now  prisoners  pending  the  trial  of  their  owners.  Certainly 
the  smiling  little  brats  were  themselves  disappointed  at  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  their  native  village,  where  they  per¬ 
sisted  nothing  could  ne  earned.  To  go  to  the  rich  great  town 
where  money  would  flow  in  for  every  pirouette  and  every 
turn  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  was  surely  a  far  happier  lot  than 
digging  all  day  at  home  for  a  handful  of  maccaroui.  At  our 
request  the  little  fellows  struck  up  a  tune  and  danced  away 
at  a  primitive  jig,  accompanied  by  something  like  the  un¬ 
earthly  sounds  of  the  Highland  pipes.  K.  A. 


POETRY. 

ONE  SILVER  SMILE. 

AN  IRISH  CONCEIT. 

O,  white  and  I’ed, 

Above  your  head. 

The  arbutus  flowers  and  berries  grow. 

And  underneath 
The  blushing  heath, 

I’ve  found  for  luck  the  heath  of  snow. 

And,  sure,  ’tis  fine. 

The  foamy  line 

That  laughs  across  the  purple  bay  ; 

But,  love,  let  slip 
From  your  ripe  lip 

One  silver  smile,  and  where  are  they  7 

Author  of  *  Songs  of  Killarnkt*. 
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uncouth,  and  we  .  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if 
photographs  and  drawings  are  of  any  worth,  there  is*  as 
much  resemblance  between  those  towers  and  the  one  at 
Egilsey  as  there  is  between  Nelson’s  Column  and  a  Chinese 
pagoda.  Other  of  the  churches  of  these  isles  contain 
traces  that  we  believe  identify  them  with  early  Celtic 
worship,  but  space  will  not  permit  of  their  discussion. 
Next  to  the  buildings  themselves,  one  of  the  most  con.! 
elusive  proofs  of  the  Christian  occupation  of  the  Orkneys 
before  the  time  of  the  Norsemen  is  to  be  found  in  the 
discovery  of  two  ancient  square-sided  bells  at  Saverough 
and  Burrian,  of  the  inverted  wedge  shape.  Bells  of  this 
description  were  peculiar  to  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
These  bells  were  not  cast,  but  made  of  plates  of  metal 
rivetted  together,  and  a  large  number  have  been  dis¬ 
entombed  in  Ireland.  Of  one  of  these,  *‘the  bell  of 
Patrick’s  Will,”  the  history  can  actually  be  traced  down 
from  the  year  552,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
i  Ulster,  up  to  the  ownership  of  its  present  possessor.  Dr 
Todd.  It  is  rather  curious,  when  there  are  such  abundant 
proofs  of  early  Christian  settlement  in  the  existence  of 
these  bells,  of  ancient  crosses,  and  of  saint-styled  place- 
names,  that  Mr  Anderson  should  be  so  hard  to  convince 
of  the  antiquity  of  any  of  the  actual  masonry. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  our  “rude 
stone  monuments,”  and  who  recollect  Mr  Ferguson’s 
elaborate  work  on  their  design  and  intent  published  a  year 
or  two  ago,  will  remember  how  he  bases  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  theory  for  ascertaining  their  dates  upon  the 
few  instances  in  which  any  record  exists  of  their  origin.  Of 
these  none  were  more  important  than  the  tumulus  of  Macs 
How  in  the  Orkneys,  which  was  opened  in  1861,  and  found 
to  contain  various  Bunic  inscriptions  of  former  pillagers  of 
the  tomb.'  It  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  Mr  Anderson 
does  not  agree  with  Mr  Ferguson  in  his  well-argued 
reasoning  in  favour  of  its  erection  for  Earl  Havard,  who 
fell  at  Stennis  about  970 ;  but  we  must  again  remark  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  disprove  Mr  Ferguson’s  criticisms, 
and  we  merely  have  Mr  Anderson’s  opinions  without  any 
arguments  to  back  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  fault  of 
this  “  Introduction  ”  to  the  *  Saga  *  lies  in  the  endeavour 
to  embrace  too  wide  a  field  of  antiquarian  research.  If 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  every¬ 
thing  touching  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Orkneys,  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  been  content  with  a  simple  repro¬ 
duction  from  more  exhaustive  treatises. 

For  the  spirited  translation,  however,  of  the  Saga  itself 
the  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr  Anderson,  and  its 
record  may  be  read  with  interest  by  many  who  are  merely 
searching  for  graphic  word-painting  descriptive  of  times  and 
places  about  which  there  is  no  small  amount  of  ignorance. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  last  chapter,  descriptive  of 
the  burning  of  Bishop  Adam,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  style 
of  the  ‘  Orkneyinga  Saga,*  of  its  bluntness  and  consequent 
veracity  as  a  chronicle  of  events  contemporary  or  but  just 
accomplished : — “  When  Bishop  Yon,  he  who  was  maimed 
by  the  order  of  Earl  Harald,  died  in  Caithness,  a  man  who 
was  called  Adam  was  made  Bishop  in  his  stead.  None 
knew  his  family,  because  when  a  child  he  was  found  at  the 
door  of  a  certain  church.  The  Oaithnessmen  found  him 
rather  exacting  in  his  oflBce,  and  blamed  a  certain  monk 
who  was  with  him  chiefiy  for  that.  It  was  an  ancient 
custom  that  the  bishop  should  receive  a  spann  of  butter  of 
every  twenty  cows.  Bishop  Adam  wished  to  increase  this 
impost,  and  demanded  a  spann  of  every  fifteen  cows ;  and 
when  that  was  obtained  he  demanded  it  of  twelve ;  and 
when  this  too  was  conceded  he  demanded  it  of  ten.  But 
this  was  thought  of  all  men  most  unreasonable.”  The 
Oaithnessmen  accordingly  went  to  complain  to  Earl  Yon  of 
their  bishop,  but  obtaining  no  redress  they  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  The  house  of  the  bishop,  who  with 
his  friends  were  **  drinking  in  a  loft,”  was  beset  by  the  en- 


THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ORKNEY. 

The  Orkneyinga  Saga.  Tran^luted  from  the  Icelandic  b}’  J  on.  A. 
Hjaltalin  and  Gilbert  Goudie.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Joseph  Anderson.  Edmonston  and  Douglas.  1878. 

‘  The  Orkneyinga  Saga  *  is  the  history  of  Orkne3nnen, 
Earls  and  Odallers  of  Norwegian  origin,  who  established  an 
earldom  in  the  isles  to  the  north  of  Scotland  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  whose  descendants  were,  for  several  centuries, 
masters  of  the  Hebrides,  and  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
proper.  The  Saga  commences  with  the  conquest  of  the 
isles  by  Harald  Harfagin,  who,  in  872,  being  then  sole 
king  of  Norway,  made  an  expedition  against  the  western 
vikings,  drove  them  from  their  stations,  and  subdued  Shet¬ 
land,  Orkney,  the  Hebrides,  and  Man.  The  subsequent 
account  of  this  earldom  under  Norse  Jarls  for  three  and  a 
half  centuries,  as  given  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Saga,’  is  the 
principal  authority  for  the  history  of  northern  Scotland. 
The  narrative  is  chiefiy  personal,  and  embodies  the  songs 
of  the  Skalds,  in  which  were  preserved,  by  oral  recitation, 
the  mighty  deeds  of  the  Orcadian  heroes.  Tradition  even 
is  silent  as  to  the  author  or  authors  of  the  *  Orkneyinga 
Saga,*  or  who  were  the  compilers  of  the  unwritten  materials 
upon  which  it  is  based.  There  is,  however,  historical  proof 
that  it  was  complete  in  its  present  form  before  the  year 
1241,  and  it  is  supposed,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was 
finally  put  together  between  the  years  1222  and  1225. 

The  introduction  occupies  about  a  third  of  the  volume 
before  us,  and  it  comprises  an  account  of  the  earliest  history 
of  the  Orkneys  from  the  days  of  the  first  dawn  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  Isles  down  to  the  termination  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  bishoprics  of  Orkney  and  Caithness  in  1469.  Its 
secular  history,  too,  is  also  traced  through  the  Earldoms  of 
the  respective  lines  of  the  Norse  Angus,  Stratherne,  and 
St  Clair ;  but  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  is  that  in  which  the  ancient  churches  of  Orkney,  the  | 
barrows,  cairns,  rude  stone  monuments,  and  other  memorials 
of  the  early  inhabitants  are  described  and  discussed.  The 
celebrated  Cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  at  Kirkwall,  claims 
attention  in  the  first  instance,  for  though  not  the  most 
ancient  ecclesiastical  monument  in  the  Orkneys,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  imposing,  and  gives  the  traveller  an  exalted 
idea  of  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  Norwegians  when  they 

'  ‘  ~  ~  It  was  commenced 


held  sway  over  the  north  of  Scotland 
by  Earl  Rogwald  II.  in  1137,  and  much  of  the  original 
buildings  remains  to  the  present  day.  He  caused  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  to  be  erected  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Receiving  the  relics  of  St  Magnus,  his  uncle, 
through  whom  he  had  inherited  his  right  to  a  share  of  the 
earldom  of  the  Orkneys.  But  the  church  on  the  little  isle 
of  Egilsey  possesses  the  chief  attraction  to  the  antiquary  or 
lover  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  for  in  it  we  find  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  earlier  Christianity  of  the  islands  previous 
to  the  Norse  invasion.  It  consists  of  a  small  chancel  and 
nave  lighted  by  a  few  round-headed  and  deeply-splayed 
windows,  with  a  round  tower  at  the  west  end.  This  tower 
is  now  forty-eight  feet  high,  but  fifteen  feet  were  recently 
taken  off  the  height  to  prevent  its  falling,  and  in  old 
engravings  it  is  represented  as  covered  by  a  stone  conical 
roof,  the  usual  termination  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland. 
This  tower  has  proved  a  bone  of  contention  to  the  anti¬ 
quaries  of  the  north,  but  judging  from  the  engraving  of  a 
photograph  given  in  these  pages,  and  more  particularly 
from  other  photographs  and  careful  drawings  to  scale  that 
we  have  closely  examined,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assign, 
ing  to  it  a  Celtic  and  not  a  Scandinavian  origin.  The 
Celtic  Christians  that  devised  the  round  towers  of  Ireland 
have  clearly  had  a  hand  in  this,  and  its  date  can  scarcely 
be  assigned  to  a  later  period  than  the  ninth  century.  Mr 
Anderson  follows  Sir  Henry  Dryden  in  doubting  its  great 
antiquity,  but  when  he  comes  to  assign  any  reason  for  his 
belief,  his  conclusions  appear  very  impotent.  Speaking 
of  this  tower,  he  says,  on  page  xciii.,  “On  the  other 
hand,  the  resemblance  to  the  round-towered  churches 
of  Norfolk  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  origin.”  Now  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  round  towers  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  from  the 
elaborate  specimen  at  Little  Saxham  down  to  the  most 
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it  was  found.  Then  the  body  was  buried  suitably  and 
honourably ;  but  those  who  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
bishop  sent  men  to  the  King  of  Scots  Alexander,  son  of  the 
holy  King  William,  was  then  King  of  Scotland.  When 
he  heard  the  tidings  he  became  so  enraged  that  the  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted  by  him  for  the  burning  of  the  bishop  by 
mutilation  and  death,  confiscation  and  outlawry  from  the 
land,  are  still  in  fresh  memory.” 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


behind  the  scenes  in  RUSSIA. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  Russia.  By  George  Carrington,  B.A.,  St  Alban’s 
Hall,  Oxon,  Author  of  'Colonial  Adventures  and  Experiences,’ 
•  Gregory  Hawkshaw,’  &c.  Bell  and  Sons.  1874. 

The  skeleton  at  the  feast  could  not  have  been  popular 
with  certain  old-world  diners  out.  Showing  himself  in 
that  offensive  way,  ho  was  very  different  from  the  same 
skeleton  nicely  packed  away  in  the  cupboard.  Even  so  Mr 
G.  Carrington  must  not  expect  to  please  those  for  whom 
special  correspondents  overfiow  with  gushing  details  ;  and 
who  feel  bound^  to  believe,  at  least  as  long  as  the  royal 
honeymoon  lasts,  that  Russians  are  the  best  off  of  all 
people  in  the  best  of  all  possible  countries. 

Mr  Carrington,  like  the  skeleton,  tells  unpleasant  truths 
and  suggests  uncomfortable  eventualities ;  and  those  with 
whom  the  goodness,  or  at  any  rate  the  hopefulness,  of 
everything  Russian  is  for  the  present  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  will  wonder  why  he  could  not  have  stayed  quietly  in 
his  cupboard.  Besides  he  tells  truth  in  an  unpleasant  way ; 
he  will  see  no  good  in  Russia,  and  no  one  shall  make  him 
believe  in  any.  An  intelligent  and  very  observant  man  who 
has  lived  a  long  while  in  a  country  is,  of  course,  worth 
listening  to ;  but  the  value  of  his  remarks  is  lessened  if  he 
tells  us  that  he  found  all  barren  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
We  think  there  must  have  been  something  amiss  with  the 
observer — indigestion,  disgust  at  not  having  been  duly 
appreciated,  youthful  cynicism — and  we  straightway  bring 
out  the  saltcellar  with  a  view  to  “  qualifying  ”  his 
strictures.  There  is  one  thing  which  Mr  Carrington  confesses 
the  Russians  do  understand,  and  that  is  house-warming. 
We,  with  our  clumsy,  chilly,  shockingly  wasteful  arrange¬ 
ments — ”  spending  as  much  fuel  in  an  ordinary  dwelling- 
house  as  would  serve  to  warm  Buckingham  Palace,” — have 
certainly  much  to  learn  from  them  in  this  respect.  As  to 
cabs,  too,  we  are  but  little  in  advance  of  them  ;  and  our 
author’s  description  of  “  a  vehicle  jogging  lazily  along 
behind  a  wretched  half-starved  horse,  the  driver  squatting 
on  his  seat,  like  a  sack  of  coals  surmounted  by  a  head 
with  a  hat  on  it,”  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  by 
a  Russian  after  his  first  London  experience.  And  when 
Mr  Carrington  adds  :  *'it  is  curious  that  every  one  of  these 
drivers  wears  exactly  the  same  dress  and  the  same  type  and 
cast  of  features,”  a  Russian  might  retort  that,  if  Punch  is 
to  be  relied  on,  this  must  also  be  the  case  in  England. 
Reprd  for  the  London  cabby  would  lead  a  more  genial 
writer  to  be  less  hard  on  the  Moscow  gluttern-driver. 

Moscow,  by  the  way,  is  “a  city  of  stinks  as  soon  as  the 
thaw  comes,”  but  then  “St  Petersburgh  is  dirtier  and  far 
unhealthier  than  Moscow ;  for  while  the  latter  is  dirty  all 
over,  so  that,  in  spring,  a  horse  sunk  up  to  the  belly  in  mud 
18  a  common  sight  in  the  streets,  the  former  has,  along  with 
clean,  well-ordered  streets,  courts  and  backyards,  which 
scarcely  any  one  thinks  of  paying  attention  to,  and  which, 
therefore,  become  reservoirs  of  filth.”  Of  course,  Mr 
Carrington  is  always  finding  under  the  Russian  the  proverbial 
Tartar;  according  to  him  no  “scratching”  is  needed.  This 
matter  of  town-cleansing  shows  it.  “The  Russians  are 
wowe  than  the  Chinese,  in  that  they  are  not  content  to  keep 
their  barbarism  to  themselves.”  Wo  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  natural  connection  between  dirt  and  despot¬ 
ism  ;  we  had  fancied  that  the  third  Napoleon  did  more  for 
the  physical  cleanness  of  Paris  than  any  of  the  Republics  ; 
but  our  author,  amused  at  seeing  “  a  man  in  a  Moscow 
street;  with  a  wooden  spade  shovelling  up  water  from  the 
gutter  to  lay  the  dust,  and  another  in  the  next  street  using 
a  broom  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  main  street  of  all 
Wo  boys  armed  with  small  garden  watering-pots,”  rushes 
0  the  conclusion  that  “  a  people  that  has  come  to  use  water- 


carts  might  in  time  learn  to  use  its  wits ;  and  this  would 
not  suit  despotism  at  all.”  More  to  the  purpose  is  the 
parallel  between  Melbourne,  not  fifty  years  old,  and  Moscow, 
with  its  long  and  varied  history,  its  population  of  half-a-mil- 
lion,andits  comparative  nearness  to  civUised capitals;  and  yet 
Melbourne  is  far  ahead  of  the  older  capital  in  “  all  the 
appliances  of  comfort.”  The  Russian  clergy  seem  to  be  a 
bad  lot ;  we  earnestly  urge  the  A.P.U.O.  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  gold  chain  and  red 
silk  gown,  has,  of  course,  only  seen  the  more  presentable 
specimens.  We  hope  he  didn’t  have  the  proverb  about  “  a 
priest’s  eyes  ”  explained  to  him,  or  hear  a  clergyman  excuse 
himself  for  having  taken  too  much  watJcy  by  saying,  “  We 
poor  priests  have  to  pray  constantly  for  other  people ;  but 
we  are  as  weak  as  they,  and  have  nobody  to  pray  for  us.” 
Religion  and  morality,  indeed,  are  kept  as  widely  apart  in 
Russia  as  they  are  in  southern  Italy.  A  very  pious  old  lady 
would  order  her  servant  to  have  fifty  cuts  with  the  rod  for 
not  polishing  her  floor  well  enough,  and  would  then  go  off 
devoutly  to  morning  church.  A  pious  peasant,  in  want  of 
firewood,  will  steal  a  wooden  bridge  overnight,  and  be  as¬ 
siduous  at  his  “  duties  ”  next  day.  We  don’t  wonder  that 
Mr  Carrington  quotes  approvingly  the  Frenchman’s  mot  : 
“  La  religion  Russe  consiste  de  deux  choses,  de  faire  des 
betises  et  de  manger  des  cochon neries,”  when  he  tells  us  he 
saw  a  lady  leave  off  in  the  middle  of  a  private  service, 
which  the  priests  were  (Russian  fashion)  performing  in  the 
drawing-room,  to  give  a  message  about  some  ecrevisees  which 
she  had  forgotten  in  ordering  dinner. 

From  religion,  and  the  messes  which  the  Russians  eat 
during  their  two  Lents,  it  is  but  a  step  to  their  feeding  in 
general.  Even  the  Russian  dinner  failed  to  satisfy  Mr 
Carrington’s  critical  taste,  though  he  does  think  the  manner 
pleasant,  provided  there  are  plenty  of  servants ;  he  does  not 
like  the  matter — as  soup,  stringy  meat,  soft  pasty  fish,  and 
dubious  sauces.  Perhaps  the  diet  of  the  Russians  accounts 
for  their  abhorrence  of  all  muscular  exertion.  During  all  the 
time  Mr  Carrington  was  in  Russia  he  never  saw  a  human 
being  run.  “Rowing,  cricket,  jumping,  are  laughed  at  as 
unreasonable  fooleries.  I  have  known  one  or  two  Russians 
who  have  professed,  in  a  feeble  sort  of  way,  to  cultivate 
boxing,  but  walking  they  abhor ;  the  only  muscular  exercise 
a  young  nobleman  ever  takes  is  playing  billiards.”  Even 
with  sport  in  Russia  our  implacable  author  finds  fault : — 
“  The  Russians  are  keen  hunters,  but  hardly  sportsmen  in 
our  sense  of  the  term  ;  all  the  pleasures  of  hope,  exercise, 
and  excitement  are  merged  in  the  one  desire  to  kill.” 

Russian  society  is,  of  course,  painted  in  dark  colours ; 
the  nobles  “  are  little  else  but  blood-suckers,”  and  fools  to 
boot.  A  noble  will  pay  SOI.  for  a  dentist  to  come  from 
St  Petersburgh  and  examine  bis  daughter’s  teeth.  Their 
part  is  played  out ;  they  are  steadily  ruining  themselves 
with  luxury  and  gambling,  and  despite  the  curious  way  in 
which  they  are  recruited  from  the  priesthood,  owing  to  the 
benefice  passing  as  dowry  to  the  priest’s  eldest  daughter, 
and  her  sons  having  the  right  of  entering  the  public  service 
and  so  working  their  way  up,  the  hourgeoisie  will  be  the 
future  reigning  class.  “  The  nobles  are  slaves  to  despotism 
and  to  brute  force — that  of  the  peasants,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  holds  in  hand.”  Even  surface  culture  must  often  be 
wanting  in  them,  if  there  are  many  like  the  young  lady  who 
naively  regretted  to  our  author  that  her  sister  was  so 
horribly  scrupulous,”  or  the  princess  who,  with  a  guinea- 
pig  in  her  lap,  sat  next  him  at  tea.  “  Oh,  dear  me,”  said 
she  to  an  English  girl  on  her  other  hand,  “I  have  filled 
my  stomach  so  very  full  at  dinner  that  I  can’t  cram  any 
more  into  it.”  Suddenly  she  reflected  that,  as  she  had 
been  airing  her  English,  the  Englishman  might  have 
heard.  “Do  you  know  what  I  said?”  she  inquired. 
“  Madam,  I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  guinea- 
pig,”  he  replied,  with  a  discretion  into  which  he  meant  to 
infuse  a  scathing  amount  of  satire. 

Of  the  peasants  we  are  not  told  much  to  their  credit ; 
they  are  the  slaves  of  despotism,  therein  having  the 
advantage  of  the  nobles,  whose  servitude  is  twofold ;  and 
their  villages — “I’m  not  sure  that  a  black  fellows’ encamp¬ 
ment  would  not  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  one 
of  them.  .  .  .  They  have  no  idea — how  can  they  have  ? 
— of  what  decency  means,  or  morality,  or  cleanliness.”  The 
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opponents  of  oar  poor-law  ought  to  know  that  this  degraded 
being  can  claim  to  be  fed  when  he  can't  work,  on  surren¬ 
dering  to  his  commune  such  rights  as  he  possesses. 

About  education  we  should  bo  glad  to  have  had  more 
details.  Mr  Carrington  contents  himself  with  asserting 
that  the  mania  for  classics  will  do  no  good,  the  Russians 
are  too  superficial.  Nevertheless,  as  he  gives  a  good  deal 
of  advice  to  governesses,  it  is  comforting  to  hear  that 
English  teachers  are  generally  well  treated.  He  advises 
ladies  to  try  ;  perhaps  they’ll  not  find  the  country  so  bad 
as  I  have  painted  it.”  When  the  English  Professor  at  one 
of  the  chief  Universities  writes — “I  hered  that  you  are 
leaving  soon  ;  so  there  is  a  family  which  wants  an  English 
lady,”  &c.,  it  might  be  as  well  if  a  few  of  those  who  fail 
for  our  Indian  Civil  Service  were  to  take  pity  on  the 
Russian  Anglomanes. 

Well,  Mr  Carrington  dees  what  he  meant  to  do ;  he  says 
in  his  preface  that  former  writers  ”  remind  him  of  a  man 
who,  having  a  whip  in  his  hand,  is  unwilling  to  use  it.” 
He  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  such  unwillingness ;  but, 
with  all  his  cynicism,  he  tells  us  a  good  deal  that  is  worth 
knowing.  There  are  just  two  things  in  his  book  against 
which  we  must  raise  our  protest.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  of 
Russia  as  a  homogeneous  whole ;  the  Crimea,  for  instance, 
is  as  different  in  population,  climate,  Ac.,  from  the  country 
round  Moscow  as  Nepaul  is  from  Travancore.  Yet  phrases 
like  ”  the  largest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  Russia  in  the 
autumn  ”  occur  over  and  over  again.  Our  other  protest  is 
against  Mr  Carrington's  facetiousness.  That  German  shoe¬ 
makers  are  generally  called  Schumacher  may  be  a  fact,  but 
as  a  joke  it  is  surely  too  rudimentary  to  be  worth  record¬ 
ing.  It  would  require  a  deal  of  development  to  make  it 
worth  laughing  at. 

The  book  is  like  the  joke ;  with  the  writer's  opportunities 
he  might  have  made  it  much  better  had  he  chosen  to  take 
pains.  H.  S.  Fagan. 


Has  summer  come  without  the  rose, 

Or  left  the  bird  behind  ? 

Is  the  blue  changed  above  thee, 

O  world  I  or  am  I  blind  ? 

Will  you  change  every  flower  that  grows, 

•  Or  only  change  this  spot. 

Where  she  who  said,  I  love  thee, 

Now  says,  1  love  thee  not  ? 

The  sky  seemed  true  above  thee. 

The  rose  true  on  the  tree ; 

The  bird  seemed  true  the  summer  through, 

But  all  proved  false  to  me : 

World,  is  there  one  good  thing  in  you, 

Life,  love,  or  death — or  what? 

Since  lips  that  sang,  I  love  thee. 

Have  said  1  love  thee  not  ? 

I  think  the  sun’s  kiss  will  scarce  fall 
Into  one  flower’s  gold  cup  ; 

I  think  the  bird  will  miss  me, 

And  give  the  summer  up. 

0  sweet  place  !  desolate  in  tkll. 

Wild  grass,  have  you  forgot 

How  her  lips  loved  to  kiss  me, 

Now  that  they  kiss  me  not? 

Be  false  or  fair  above  me. 

Come  back  with  any  face. 

Summer ! --do  I  care  what  you  do? 

You  cannot  change  one  place — 

The  grass,  the  leaves,  the  earth,  the  dew. 

The  grave  I  make  the  spot — 

Here,  where  she  used  to  love  me. 

Here,  where  she  loves  me  not. 

This  is  but  one  of  several  songs  equally  noticeable  for 
their  sweet  ease  of  rhythm  and  subtle  grace  of  sentiment. 
As  particularly  fine  in  this  respect  we  would  call  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  lyrics  beginning  : — “  I  made  another  gar¬ 
den,  yea,”  “  She  has  gone  wandering,  wandering  away,” 
“Now  I  am  on  the  earth,”  “  I  went  to  her  who  loveth  me 
no  more,”  &c.  Charmingly  quaint  is  the  poem  entitled 
“  Prophetic  Birds,”  in  which  the  latter  are  imagined 
singing  on  a  May  morning  in  a  wood  which  two  lovers  hare 
made  their  trysting-place.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  two  following  stanzas : — 

“  Sure,”  said  the  thrush,  “  we’ll  wed  them  soon,” 

“Yea,”  said  the  turtle-dove,  “in  June  ;  ” 

“  They’ll  make  fine  sport  ere  the  year  is  out,” 

Said  the  magpie  between  a  laugh  and  a  shout. 

And  heedlessly  the  lovers  heard 
The  senseless  babble  of  bird  with  bird. 

“  Sure,”  croaked  the  jackdaw,  “  in  July 
They’ll  quarrel,  or  no  daw‘  am  I — 

Why  let  them,  since  they  are  but  men,” 

“  They  can  make  it  up  though.”  quoth  the  wren. 

And  heedlessly  the  lovers  heard 
A  senseless  babble  of  bird  with  bird. 

Even  from  a  few  specimens  like  the  above  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  work¬ 
manship.  In  many  senses  Mr  O’Shaughnessy  is  indeed  a 
master  of  the  formal  art  of  poetry  ;  there  is  a  peculiar 
flavour  of  individuality  about  the  ring  and  flow  of  his 
verses,  which  are  original  without  being  far-fetched,  and 
seem  to  set  themselves  to  a  music  of  their  own  as  one  peruses 
them ;  a  music  too  that  is  full  of  a  subtle  play  and  transi¬ 
tion  of  sound  very  rare  and  consequently  eminently  precious 
where  it  exists.  The  leading  phrase  of  Mr  O’Shaughnessy’s 
poems,  so  to  speak,  is  scarcely  to  be  expressed  adequately 
by  any  word  but  that  signifleant  German  one  of  *^Sehnsucht;" 
the  passionate  aspiration  to  something  afar  and  above, 
which  finds  its  symbol  in  nature  in  the  receding  azure  of 
hills  in  spring,  or  the  tremulous  haze  of  fading  horizons. 
That  plaintive  minor  which  is  so  expressive  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancy,  the  profound  incongruity,  between  life  and  the 
ideal,  forms  the  key-note  of  all  Mr  O'Shaughnessy’s  work. 
It  is,  perhaps,  strange  that  we  should  nowhere  be  able  to 
trace  an  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  problem,  except 
it  be  in  the  poems  entitled  “  Europe  ”  and  “  Ode  to 
a  New  Age,”  which  bear,  however,  too  evident  traces  of  a 
Swinbumian  influence.  Peculiarly  inspired,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  this  sense  of  loss,  this  home-sickness  in  a  bleak 
materialistic  world,  this  brooding  glow  of  mystic  passion, 
are  the  poems,  “The  Song  of  Betrothal,”  “Outcry,’ 
“Nostalgia  des  Cieux,”  “Azure  Islands,”  “Music  and 
Moonlight.”  The  conception  of  this  latter  poem,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  book,  is  extremely  poetical ;  Music, 
as  personified  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  spiritual  force, 
liberating  and  redeeming  us  from  this  sense  of  want,  this 


MUSIC  AND  MOONLIGHT. 

Music  and  Moonlight.  Poems  and  Songs.  By  Arthur  O’Shangh- 
nessj.  Cbatto  and  WinJus. 

There  is  a  beautiful  old  legend,  narrating  how  the  child 
Jesus  used  to  form  sparrows  of  the  mud,  by  the  wayside, 
which  flew  away  singing  as  he  clapped  his  hands.  This 
feat  is  not  unlike  the  lyrical  poet’s,  should  he  succeed  in 
winging  his  words  by  breathing  into  them  the  soul  of 
music.  Nothing,  at  flrst  sight,  appears  more  eminently 
natural,  indeed,  than  the  song  proper,  the  lyrical  cry  as  it 
has  been  called.  Yet  owing  to  the  complete  spontaneity 
of  inspiration  requisite  for  its  production,  we  not  only  And 
that  few  poets,  comparatively  speaking,  have  been  absolute 
masters  in  that  species  of  composition,  but  also  that  even 
those  who  were  masters  have  only  occasionally  succeeded 
in  producing  lyrics  of  consummate  excellence.  The  very 
simplicity  of  the  song,  whose  themes  essentially  consist  of 
what  is  ptimal  and  universal  in  the  fate  and  feelings  of 
man,  renders  complete  success  in  it  so  difiScult  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Of  course  it  may  again  be  subdivided  into  many 
varieties,  whoso  character  always  consists,  however,  in  the 
fact  that  they  form  a  sort  of  simple  musical  accompaniment 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  its  range  thus  extending 
from  the  lullaby  over  the  cradle,  of  which  Tennyson’s  “Sweet 
and  low,  sweet  and  low,”  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
specimen  in  English,  to  the  last  pathetic  wail  of  the  dirge 
which  but  implores  the  “  quiet  consummation  ”  of  the 
grave.  Thus  it  is  but  natural  that  we  shall  find  a  certain 
similarity  of  tone  and  manner  in  the  most  perfect  models 
of  lyrical  poetry,  a  similarity  considerably  modified,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  one  side  by  individual  diversities  of  character, 
on  the  other  by  the  periodic  growth  of  new  schools  of 
poetry. 

If  we  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  on  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  difficulties  and  excellences  proper  to  the  genuine  song, 
it  is  because  Mr  O’Shaughnessy  appears  to  us  particularly 
happy  in  this  species  of  composition  ;  his  shorter  lyrics 
being  eminently  distinguished  by  spontaneity  of  feeling, 
grace  of  diction,  and  an  aerial  delicacy  of  rhythm.  In 
proof  of  the  exquisite  musicalness  of  the  poet’s  endowment 
let  us  quote  the  following  beautiful  verses 
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superincumbent  weight  of  custom  ;  the  rapture  of  a  gifted 
musician  transported  out  of  herself  by  the  entrancing  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Chopin  ;  the  keen,  tense-strung  fervour  of  ideal 
passion  ;  the  final  snapping  of  a  string  in  the  instrument, 
and  of  a  string,  too,  in  that  other  instrument,  the  beautiful 
Lady  Eucbaris,  who  has  sat  playing  alone  in  the  moonlight 
chamber  of  her  stately  house,  and  is  found  there  in  the 
morning  as  one  having  fallen  asleep — dead.  All  this  is 
profoundly  felt  and  full  of  fine  imaginative  qualities.  It 
is  deficient,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain  massing  of 
effects ;  the  result  being  too  often  a  confused  brilliancy 
and  sense  of  satiety,  partly  due  to  indefiniteness  of  outline, 
partly  to  a  glut  of  such  expressions  as  “  amber  water,” 
“glittering  opal,”  “soft  illumination,”  “gleaming  ame¬ 
thyst,”  &c. 

We  most  still  advert  to  the  hymn-like  poem,  “The 
Earth,”  which  in  form  resembles  the  unrhymed  verse  of 
the  Bible ;  a  poetical  style  resuscitated  by  Walt  Whitman, 
and  destined,  we  believe,  to  have  a  magnificent  future.  As 
regards  the  spirit,  however,  it  proceeds  from  the  profoundest 
springs  of  the  poet’s  individuality,  and  we  should  pronounce 
it  the  most  powerful,  touching,  and  eminently  sincere  of  his 
productions.  The  following  extract,  however  inadequate, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  its  style  : — 

It  is  wonderful  that  I  never  preferred  the  thought  of  you 
before,  O  still,  mysterious,  unalterable  earth  ! 

It  is  wonderful  that  I  never  longed  to  know  you,  to  feel  you, 
to  become  one  with  you ;  that  I  never  had  strange  revelations  of 
you  in  dreams  ;  that  I  never  stopped  loving,  or  thinking,  or 
speaking,  or  singing,  to  consider  about  and  understand  you. 

It  is  most  wonderful  that  I  never  stopped  suffering  to  think 
bow  undisturbed,  and  changeless,  and  full  of  rest  is  the  earth 
out  of  which  I  came,  and  to  which  I  shall  one  day  return. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  only  remark  that  the  present 
volume  is  sure  to  add  to  Mr  O’Shaughnessy’s  reputation, 
and  that,  by  its  many  beauties  of  versification,  style,  and 
genuine  poetic  feeling,  it  cannot  fail  to  charm  a  wide  circle 
of  admirers.  M.  B.  • 


PRINCE  FLOEESTAN  OF  MONACO. 

TKe  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Monaco.  By  Himself.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

“  You  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot 
make  him  drink.”  Such  is  the  moral  of  a  lively  little 
trifle,  which  has  received  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being 
puffed  and  paraded  in  certain  quarters  as  though  it  em¬ 
bodied  views  of  startling  originality,  or  as  though  at  least 
“  what  oft  was  thought  was  ne’er  so  well  expressed.”  It 
was  probably  felt  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  acclaim 
a  jeu  esprit  for  which,  notwithstanding  its  genuine 
smartness  and  urbanity,  nobody  will  inquire  a  year  hence. 
In  sober  truth,  the  brisk  little  satire  is  just  upon  a  par 
with  the  cognate  excursions  of  a  lively,  slightly  cynical 
fancy,  “  quae  pereunt  nec  imputantur  ”  in  the  columns  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  on  whose  behalf  our  contemporary 
has  not  hitherto  preferred  a  claim  to  immortality. 

The  sonorous  advocacy  of  which  “  Prince  Florestan  ” 
has  been  the  object  has  scarcely  allowed  our  readers  the 
choice  between  “hearing”  and  “forbearing.”  We  shall 
therefore  dwell  very  briefly  on  the  story.  By  a  freak  of 
fortune,  the  next  heir  to  the  principality  immortalised  by 
M.  Sardou  has  been  brought  up  in  England,  and  is  receiv¬ 
ing  his  education  at  Cambridge,  where  he  has  embraced 

republicanism  tempered  by  an  unwavering  worship  of 
liOthair.’  For  Mr  Gladstone  I  had  the  ordinary  under¬ 
graduate  detestation.”  It  seems  but  reasonable  that  so 
consistent  a  politician  should  be  suddenly  summoned  to 
o%upy  the  throne  of  Monaco,  and  to  find  himself 
the  only  republican  in  his  dominions.  The  people 
stupid,  but  contented ;  the  Government,  in  so  far 
^  it  is  not  a  farce,  is  founded  on  espionage;  the  real 
iTiler  is  a  crafty  Jesuit.  The  Prince  finds  himself,  mutatis 
mutandis,  something  in  the  position  of  Hegel ;  there  are 
only  two  people  capable  of  sympathising  with  his  projects 
;  and  they  are  incapable.  One,  a  materialistic 
P  ysician,  makes  it  a  maxim  not  to  quarrel  with  the 
^  ofgy :  the  other,  M.  Blanc,  the  director  of  the  world- 
renowned  roulette  bank,  implores  the  Prince  to  abstain  from 
measures  calculated  to  prejudice  his  shares,  and  especially 
unseasonable  just  as  he  is  about  to  invest  capital  in  attract¬ 


ing  English  visitors,  either  by  the  introduction  of  pigeon¬ 
shooting  or  by  building  a  church.  The  Prince  persists, 
however,  and  “  like  an  obstinate  fool,”  as  ho  subsequently 
observes  with  justice,  proceeds  to  revolutionise  all  branches 
of  the  administration  at  once.  The  result  is  analogous  to 
the  phenomenon  which  may  be  witnessed  among  middle- 
class  Liberals  when  a  working-man  is  proposed  for  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  everybody  thinks  it  would  be  a  most  excellent 
thing  if  some  other  borough  would  return  him.  Each 
minister  highly  approves  of  the  innovations,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  affect  his  own  department.  The  Jesuit,  sure  of 
his  public,  recommends  a  plebiscite.  Discontent  goes  on 
smouldering  until  an  eineute  is  precipitated  by  a  visit  from 
Garibaldi.  The  Prince  and  his  guest  escape;  the  Jesuit 
and  the  plebiscite  hand  the  miniature  kingdom  over  to 
France ;  and  Florestan  receives  a  promise  from  M.  Gam- 
betta  that  “when  he  is  President  I  shall  be  Pr^fet  of  the 
Department  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  which  includes  my 
ex-dominions,  on  condition  that  I  am  very  moderate.” 

There  is  instruction  as  well  as  humour  in  this  amusing 
trifle  ;  but  it  is  only  injured  by  being  held  up  to  study  as  a 
grave  political  lesson.  So  far  as  its  satire  is  applicable  to  any 
type  of  Liberalism,  it  is  to  that  continental  school  which 
has  condensed  absurdity  into  the  formula  of  the  “  divine 
right  of  the  Republic.”  An  enthusiast  of  this  stamp 
might  well  be  insensible  to  the  contradiction  of  pro¬ 
claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  while  denying 
the  people’s  right  to  be  governed  as  it  deems  best. 
Such  a  person,  however,  would  have  gone  much  further. 
If  as  pure  and  single-minded  as  Florestan  is  represented, 
he  would  not  have  stopped  his  reforms  at  the  precise  point 
where  they  affected  his  own  pocket.  He  would  have  been 
at  least  as  anxious  to  abolish  M.  Blanc  as  any  other  abuse  ; 
if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  curse  the  Church  for  the 
sake  of  the  State,  neither  would  he  have  connived  at  a 
public  gaming-table  for  the  sake  of  the  finances.  The  fact 
is  that  the  story,  like  the  principality,  could  not  have  got 
on  without  M.  Blanc ;  and  in  other  respects  the  disparity 
between  the  circumstances  of  Monaco  and  of  England  spoils' 
the  application  of  the  satire  to  English  politics.  The 
“  religious  difficulty*”  in  education  cannot  well  arise  where 
everybody  thinks  alike ;  and  even  Florestan  could  hardly 
have  made  a  point  of  compulsory  military  service  where  the 
forty  men  he  found  were  just  as  efficient  as  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  he  wished  to  enlist.  He  would  more  probably  have 
sought  to  disband  the  army  altogether.  In  a  word,  we 
should  have  admired  this  jeu  d' esprit  in  a  magazine ;  we 
could  have  dispensed  with  it  as  a  book.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  impertinent  or  wholly  useless.  Though  sane  English 
Liberals  have  not  hitherto  assumed  a  right  to  dictate  to 
majorities,  they  have  not  always  been  sufficiently  careful  to 
ascertain  on  which  side  the  majority  is.  On  subjects  of 
such  moment  any  light  should  be  welcome,  though  it  be 
but  the  light  of  a  squib.  B.  G. 


MISS  THACKERAY’S  ESSAYS. 

Toilers  and  Spinsters.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  Sniitb,  Elder,  and  Co. 
In  lieu  of  finding  in  *  Toilers  and  Spinsters  *  another  of 
Miss  Thackeray’s  charming  idyllic  romances,  we  encounter 
only  a  series  of  essays,  not  even  dealing  exclusively  with 
either  of  these  classes.  We  should  cavil  yet  more  at  this 
heading  did  we  not  gather  from  the  first  somewhat  ram¬ 
bling  essay  that  it  was  Thackeray  himself  who  thus  chris¬ 
tened,  and  appropriately  so,  the  paper  under  consideration. 
But  we  utter  a  serious  protest  against  the  republication  in 
book  form  of  all  purely  ephemeral  literature.  The  launch¬ 
ing  of  such  tiny  craft,  with  only  a  popular  author’s  name 
to  bear  them  along  the  stream  of  literature,  is  a  growing 
evil.  Weighty  reasons,  we  are  well  aware,  may  be  adduced 
on  the  author’s  and  publisher’s  side  of  the  question,  but 
these,  we  predict,  will  prove  to  be  of  the  kind  that  ulti¬ 
mately  refute  themselves.  We  wish,  however,  that  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  remarks  by  no 
means  apply  specially  to  Miss  Thackeray’s  essays,  though 
they  happen  to  have  called  them  forth.  Surely  it  is  not 
captious  to  stigmatise  reprints  of  letters  to  the  daily  jour¬ 
nals  on  passing  social  events  as  ephemeral  matter  ?  They 
are  smart,  it  is  true,  and  to  the  purpose,  but  their  purpose 
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was  Dot  to  be  embalmed  in  a  book.  Some  of  the  essays 
are  excellent,  and  though  all  are  more  or  less  discursive, 
they  are  pleasant  in  diction,  and  contain  so  many  of  Miss 
Thackeray’s  peculiar  sweet  touches  of  thought,  that  we 
have  read  them  with  real  pleasure.  Every  now  and  then 
we  detect  traces  of  her  father’s  humour  in  his  gentler 
moods,  and  many  of  her  points  are  most  happy.  She 
writes  of  Jane  Austen  with  all  Macaulay’s  enthusiasm  and 
all  the  delicate  appreciation  an  artist  can  best  bestow  on 
the  work  of  a  colleague.  Yet  the  best  of  these  essays,  to 
our  mind,  both  as  regards  composition  and  subject,  is  that 
entitled  “  Heroines  and  their  Grandmothers.”  Miss 
Thackeray  here  lifts  up  her  voice  in  condemnation  of  the 
introspective  sentimentalism  of  fiction  in  the  present  day. 
From  no  one  could  the  protest  hare  come  with  a  better 
grace,  for  she  never  errs  in  the  direction  of  harrowing  the 
feelings  by  an  accumulation  of  needless  agonies,  often  far 
greater  than  those  offered  by  life,  because  without  the 
compensations  life  almost  invariably  affords.  Very  aptly 
does  Miss  Thackeray  ask :  Why  do  we  nowadays  write 
such  melancholy  novels  ?  Are  authoresses  more  miserable 
than  they  used  to  be  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  With  winning 
candour  she  includes  one  of  her  own  heroines  in  her  censure 
of  the  modern  young  ladies  of  the  book  world,  with  their 
intricate  self- examinations,  their  vagaries  and  agonising 
experiences.  What,  she  exclaims,  would  Madame  d’Arblay’s 
heroines  think,  could  they  encounter  their  modem  sisters  ? 

Perhaps  Emily  of  Udolpho,  more  accustomed  than  the  others 

the  horrors  of  sensation,  and  having;  once  faced  those  long  and 
terrible  passages,  might  be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  such  a 
great-granddaughter  as  Aurora  Floyd  or  Lady  Audley.  But  how 
would  she  deal  with  the  soul- workings  and  heart 'troubles  of  a 
Dorothea  Casaubon,  or  of  her  hysterical  namesake,  Dolly  Van- 
borough,  or  of  Ethel  May  in  the  ‘Daisy  Chain,’  or  Cousin 
Phillis,  or  Margaret  Hale,  or  Jane  Eyre,  or  Lucy  Snowe,  or  poor 
noble  Dinah’s  perplexities  ?  Emily  would  probably  prefer  any 
amount  of  tortuous  mysteries  ...  to  the  task  of  mastering  these 
modern  intricacies  of  feeling  and  reality  and  sentiment. 

Are  the  former  heroines  women  as  they  were,  or  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  in  those  days?  Are  the  women  of  whom  we 
write  now  women  as  they  are,  or  women  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be  ?  Does  our  modern  taste  demand  a  certain  sensation  feeling, 
sensation  sentiment,  only  because  it  is  actually  experienced  ? 

These  comments  are  made  a  propos  of  Mrs  Biddell’s 
novels,  than  whom  no  modem  author  sins  more  constantly 
in  this  way.  She  will  not  let  us  be  happy,  even  while  we 
may,  but  spoils  our  rare  moments  of  enjoyment  by  an 
awful  monitor  hinting  at  evils  to  come.  Most  excellently 
does  Miss  Thackeray  deal  with  these  false  moods,  for 
which,  heaven  be  praised,  there  is  no  equivalent  in  reality. 

The  remaining  papers  are  devoted  to  accounts  of  various 
charitable  institutions,  to  whose  chiefs  the  name  of 
“  toilers,”  is  well  applied.  These  include  visits  to  various 
schools,  Newport-market  Eefuge,  the  Hospital  for  In¬ 
curables,  a  Jewish  School,  and  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  last  of  all,  ”  In  Friendship,”  is  reprinted 
from  the  Comhill  Magazine^  and  was  written  early  last 
year  as  an  In  Memoriam  of  Charles  Collins,  then  just 
departed.  H.  Z. 


book.  The  new  imposts  on  paper  and  books  compel  the 
publishers  to  increase  their  charges,  and  the  far-famed  seriM 
of  Michel  Levy  at  a  franc  a  volume,  which  has  formanv' 
years  placed  standard  works  within  the  reach  of  all  wiU*' 
have  to  be  stopped.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Laprade  the 
Academician, gives  a  second  edition  of  his  ‘  Poesies  Civiqu^ 
a  weak,  wishy-washy  flow  of  patriotic  verses,  of  which  the 
construction  and  sentiment  remind  us  of  Lamartine,  all  due 
allowance  made.  M.  de  Laprade  is  an  honest  writer  and' 
has  at  times  said  some  very  good  things  on  education  but 
his  poetry  is  painfully  deficient  in  vigour  and  colour  ;  and  if 
French  literature  will  be  nothing  the  worse  for  the  re-issue  of 
his  verse  productions,  it  will  be  none  the  better  for  them. 

Far  more  interesting  are  M.  Georges  l^afenestre’s  ‘  Idylls.’ 
This  distinguished  poet,  although  a  member  of  the  new  school 
of  poetry  called  the  “  Literary  Parnassus,”  has  preserved  an 
originality  which  is  denied  to  most  of  his  innovating 
colleagues.  Rather  than  sacrifice  to  effete  refinement  of 
language,  he  has  sometimes  neglected  form  to  give  due 
importance  to  his  subject.  Nevertheless  he  has  colour 
vividness,  and  a  delicate  sense  of  the  beauties  of  nature  ’ 
and  he  renders  their  effect  with  wholesome  enthusiasm.  His 
talent  is  limited,  but  genuine.  To  give  a  single  note,  if  it  ig 
original,  is  better  than  to  paraphrase  or  imitate  othen  in 
language  of  trumpery  beauty. 

The  works  of  Melin  de  Saint-Gelays  are  doubtless  known  to 
few  beyond  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Saint-Gelays  was  a  contemporary 
of  Clement  Marot ;  his  satire  was  so  biting  and  his  wit  so 
brilliant  that  his  epigrams  have  frequently  been  attributed 
to  the  latter.  Saint-Gelays  was  Rabelais’  friend,  and  Gai- 
gantua’s  influence  may  easily  be  discovered  in  the  constant 
humour  he  displays  throughout  his  compositions.  Although 
he  is  vastly  inferior  to  Clement  Marot,  although  his  affectation 
is  often  tedious  and  his  mannerism  overstrained,  there  is  in 
his  works  quite  enough  to  justify  the  issue  of  a  complete 
edition,  carefully  arranged  by  M.  Blanchemin,  who  has 
collected  all  the  stray  documents  relating  to  this  original 
author,  and  treated  the  reader  to  the  interesting  history  of 
his  life  &iid  vrorks. 

The  ‘History  of  French  Art  in  the  XVIIIth  Century,’ 
written  by  MM.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  deserves  a 
far  longer  notice  than  that  which  we  can  give  it  in  this 
department.  The  joint  authorship  inscribed  on  the  book  ii 
a  delusion ;  one  of  the  brothers,  M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
died  five  years  am,  after  a  brilliant  and  fruitful  collabora¬ 
tion  with  his  broker,  whereof  there  are  very  few  successful 
examples.  M.  Jules  de  Goncourt  has  continued  to  write; 
but  a  pious  sentiment  led  him  to  preserve  his  brother’s 
name  on  his  new  works.  The  style  and  ideas  of  these 
twin  writers  were  so  alike  as  to  obliterate  all  trace  of 
different  workmanship;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  MM.  Erck- 
mann  and  Chatrian,  the  public  became  accustomed  to  their 
writings  as  to  those  of  a  single  individual.  MM.  de  Goncourt 
w’on  fame  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature,  and  their 
reputation  is  certainly  below  their  merits.  Perhaps  this  is 
owing  to  their  having  approached  their  subjects  too  much 
like  dilettantes.  But  if  their  artistic  studies  and  romances 
betrayed  their  admiration  for  certain  styles  of  writing,  they 
w'ere  always  indited  after  deep  thought  and  laborious  prepa¬ 
ration.  Knowledge  of  the  subject  he  now  treats,  novel 
information,  valuable  details  on  the  works  of  the  artists  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  on  the  influences  to  which  thw 
submitted,  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  M.  Jules  de 
Goncourt’s  new  work.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  the 
charm  of  a  terse,  graphic  style,  and  the  exquisite  delici^  of 
criticism  belonging  to  a  student  who  really  loves  art.  There 
is  a  most  attractive  series  of  monographs  of  Chardin,  Fragor- 
nard,  Wattian,  Prudhon,  and  many  others  who,  although  le« 
known,  possessed  that  suppleness  of  pencil  and  refinement  m 
taste  for  which  the  artists  of  the  period  chronicled  by  M.  de 
Goncourt  were  conspicuous. 

M.  Jules  Simon  seldom  wrote  anything  happier  than  the 
strictures  on  secondary  education  we  have  under  qnr  notice. 
So  much  has  been  said  on  this  question  that  it  is  hard  to 
write  four  hundred  pages  of  original  observations  on  so 
hackneyed  a  subject.  But  M.  Jules  Simon  is  an  innovator, 
a  reformer  in  matters  of  instruction ;  he  takes  a  path  far 
different  from  that  followed  by  his  predecessors,  and,  as  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  University,  he  M 
thoroughly  at  heme  on  this  ground.  What  the  writer 
recommends  is  the  total  reform  of  secondary  instruction  m 
all  its  branches  such  as  it  is  imparted  in  France ;  in  fsrt 
M.  Jules  Simon  might  have  more  accurately  entitled  his 
work  the  Reform  of  Education  pure  and  simple,  for  he  doM 
not  limit  his  criticisms  to  book  learning,  out  goes 
examine  the  physical  training  given  to  schoolboys.  M. 
Simon  justly  thinks  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
the  secondary  educational  system  is  leas  calculated  to 
generations  for  the  healthy  consideration  of  life.  How,  indew, 
a  boy  can  retain  a  spark  of  spirit  and  dignity  after  being 
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(Eitvreg  de  Moliere^  5me  Volume.  Annot^s  par  M.  Alphonse 
Pauly.  Alphonse  Lemerre. 

Potties  Civiques.  Par  0.  de  Laprade.  Didier. 

Idylles  et  Chaneons.  Par  Georges  Lafenestre.  Alphonse 
Lemerre. 

(Euvres  Completes  de  Melin  de  Saint-Gelays.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Paul  Daflls. 

I! Art  au  XVIIIme  Sihcle.  Far  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt 
Uapilly. 

La  HiformedeV Instruction  Sec<mdaire.  Far  Jules  Simon.  Faris 
etLondies:  Uachette. 

This  month’s  book  market  in  Faris  has  no  very  choice  or 
numerous  wares  for  the  reader.  Victor  Hugo’s  new  work 
has  cast  a  shadow  on  the  authors  who  have  claimed  a  perusal 
at  the  same  time  as  the  poet.  Publishers  are  still  intent  on 
the  republication  of  old  books.  M.  Alphonse  Lemerre  has 
issued  the  fifth  volume  of  his  admirable  edition  of  ‘  Molidre,' 
of  which  something  was  said  some  months  ago  in  these 
columns.  It  is  a  gem  for  type,  paper,  and  arrangement. 
The  notes  are  discreet  and  the  accuracy  of  the  text  unim¬ 
peachable.  The  only  defect  of  this  edition,  which  surpasses 
all  those  of  Moli^re  hitherto  published,  is  its  rather  high 
price.  It  is  true  that  this  higher  cost  extends  to  every  other 
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kept  for  years  in  a  species  of  cloister,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  of  divine  revelation,’*  seems  to  be,  should  appear  anony- 
Freoch  ^uths  are,  as  a  rule,  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  mously.  “  It  is  a  poor  honour,”  says  the  writer,  “  to  sequester 
eight.  Physical  exercise  they  have  none.  They  are  but  a  creed  from  healthy  handling,  or  to  shrink  from  the  serious 
just  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  school  court  once  in  a  fortnight,  examination  of  its  doctrines  and  he  “handles”  his  subject 
and,  packed  up  within  a  limited  piece  of  ground,  they  cannot  with  all  the  freedom  of  Mr  W.  R.  Greg,  but  with  a  greater 
indulge  in  healtlyr  games.  They  wither  away  during  long  display  of  erudition.  Mr  Thomas  Best  Woodward  has 
hours  of  study,  fretting  rather  than  working,  and  as  little  written  a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  Many  regarded  as  TriunSy 
improving  their  mind  as^  their  body.  Some  eight  or  nine  one  of  the  most  amorphous  productions  we  have  seen  for 
years  after  they  leave  their  school  with  joy,  unaccustomed  to  along  time.  It  consists  of  a  fragment  of  a  poem,  two  letters, 
liberty,  sickly  in  appearance,  and  possessing  crammed  up  chapters  on  “  Love,”  “  Reason,”  “  Body — the  Man,”  and  “  an 
knowledge,  which  they  will  soon  forget.  The  primary  fault  outline  of  a  philosophy  of  life.”  Notes  and  counter*note8 


knowieage,  wnicn  iney  win  soon  lorget.  me  primary  rault  ou 
of  the  system  is  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations  which  they  ru 
are  expected  to  pass  at  too  young  an  age.  The  programme  inj 
of  the  Baccalaiir^at  is  absurdly  heavy  ;  it  comprises  a  series  jm 
of  subjects  a  boy  cannot  have  become  familiar  with  at  the  let 
time  he  is  called  upon  to  show  his  knowledge  thereof.  The  ini 
consequence  is  that  the  whole  system  of  secondary  education  wi 
is  one  of  sterile  cramming,  which  deteriorates  as  well  the  pr 
mind  as  the  body,  and  when  youths  leave  school  they  find  tei 
themselves  as  helpless,  as  incapable  to  strive  with  the  diffi-  Dc 
culties  of  the  world,  as  when  they  first  began  to  learn.  Br 

As  a  matter  of  course,  M.  Jules  Simon  has  looked  to  Eng-  is 
land  for  happy  illustrations  of  the  reform  he  advocates,  and  sk< 
although  he  may  with  reason  find  the  importance  accorded  in  M< 
English  schools  to  physical  exercise  too  considerable,  still  he  pn 
may  with  the  same  justice  admit  that  the  English  system  is  W 
by  far  the  best.  A  little  less  time  might  be  given  to  cricket  res 
and  football,  and  a  little  more  to  study,  but  it  is  an  indis-  th< 
putable  fact  that  English  education  aims  far  more  at  impress-  art 
iDg  on  boys  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  responsibility 
than  does  the  deleterious  system  which  prevails  in  France.  77i 
M.  Jules  Simon’s  motto  is  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  He  wr 
recommends  that  the  programme  of  instruction  should  be  Be 
entirely  changed,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  more  judicious  distribu-  tai 
tion  of  labour  and  recreation  ;  that  English  games  be  intro-  of 
duced  in  French  schools  ;  that  schools  be  transferred  from  the  int 
towns  to  the  suburbs,  where  the  pupils  will  reap  the  benefit  “  S 
of  pure  and  bracing  air ;  and  that  the  cloistering  system  be  th< 
broken  up  altogether.  All  this  is  wise  and  wisely  said  ;  but  na1 
why  did  not  M.  Jules  Simon  attempt  to  operate  the  reforms  U'n 
he  advises  when  he  was  able  to  act  usefully,  instead  of  writing  len 
about  them  now  P  M.  Simon  was  for  nearly  two  years  lat 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Then  was  the  time  to  attack  Mi 
routine,  and  begin  the  needed  work  of  demolition  and  recon-  in 
struction.  One  single  action  is  more  useful  than  a  hundred  big 
theories.  Camille  BARRiRE.  lie 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  weighty  an  attack  on  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  Supernatural  Religion^  “an  inquiry  into  the  reality 


outline  of  a  philouophy  of  life.”  Notes  and  counter-notes 
running  on  from  page  to  page  complicate  instead  of  elucidat¬ 
ing  the  text,  and  it  sadly  needs  elucidation.  Surely,  the 
judicious  friend  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
letters  No.  1  and  No.  2,  might  have  advised  him  to  put  his  ideas 
into  some  sort  of  shape.  As  it  is  they  will  probably  meet 
with  less  favour  than  tney  deserve.  “  An  outline  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  present  condition  ”  of  Christianity  is  too  pre¬ 
tentious  a  name  for  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  within  a  recent  date  ;  Christianity  in  Great 
Britainy  the  second  title  of  the  book,  describes  better  what 
is  really  onlv  a  collection  of  authoritative  and  statistical 
sketches  of  the  churches  of  Rome,  England,  Scotland,  the 
Methodists,  and  the  Nonconformists.  Each  article  makes  some 
pretence  to  accuracy  and  intrinsic  value  ;  the  Archbishops  of 
Westminster  and  Canterbury  have  approved  the  first  two 
respectively,  and  the  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
the  third,  while  Principal  Tulloch  and  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Dale 
are  responsible  for  the  two  last. 

Dr  Newman  has  collected  and  published  a  volume  of  TractSy 
Theological  and  Ecclesiastical y  some  of  which  have  been 
written  recently,  one  “  from  notes,  dated  Aug.  22,  1835.” 
Besides  essays  on  points  of  text  and  rubric,  tbe  volume  con¬ 
tains  chapters  on  “The  Heresy  of  Apollinaris,”  and  “Carnes 
of  the  Rise  and  Successes  of  Arianism.”  Dr  Matthew  Arnold 
introduces  with  seventy  pages  of  preface  a  new  edition  of  his 
“Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent,”  from  which 
the  part  relating  to  the  French  school-system  has  been  elimi¬ 
nated.  The  new  edition  bears  tbe  title  of  Higher  Schools  and 
Universities  in  OermanVy  and  is  probably  thus  published  to 
lend  force  to  Mr  Arnold’s  arguments  in  favour  oi  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  Catholic  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Mr  Arnold  is  in  favour  of  establishing  a  Catholic  University 
in  Ireland.  There  is  danger,  he  says,  in  discouraging  the 
higher  education  of  Catholics.  “  Roman  Catholicism  is  not  a 
lie ;  it  is,  like  Protestantism  itself,  an  essay  in  religion,  an 
approximation.  But  it  has  two  special  disadvantages  in  ite 
load  of  popular  error,  and  in  its  Ultramon taoism ;  and  our 
policy  is  precisely  calculated  to  maintain  and  increase  both.” 
Mr  Arnold  traces  the  present  anti-University  policy,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  the  Nonconformists. 

In  the  preface  to  tbe  second  volume  of  Macry  Queen  of  Scots 
and  her  Accusersy  Mr  Hosack  discusses  the  point  whether  the 
Queen  was  at  the  time  cognisant  of  the  illegality  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Bothwell.  The  volume  contains  letters  and  sonnets 
(the  latter  in  facsimile)  of  the  Queen’s,  never  before  published. 
A  reprint  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  Traditional  Tales  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  Peasantry  certainly  deserves  success.  The 
tales,  according  to  the  preface,  have  not  been  published  since 
1822,  and  are,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  unknown  upon  the  stalls. 
Most  of  them  bear  upon  the  legends  and  folk-lore  of  Scotland 
and  Northumbria ;  but  two,  “  The  King  of  the  Peak  ”  and 
“  The  Seven  Foresters  of  Chatsworth,”  are  of  Derbyshire 
origin,  the  former  relating  the  story  of  Dorothy  Vernon,  of 
Haddoii  Hall.  The  volume  is  got  up  as  neatly  as  book-lovers 
can  wish,  and  will,  no  doubt,  come  to  plenty  of  readers  as  a 
fresh  revelation  of  peasant  life. 

The  Military  Memoir  of  Colonel  John  Birchy  “  sometime 
Governor  of  Hereford  in  the  Civil  War,”  has  been  edited  for 
the  Camden  Society  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Webb  ;  what  was 
left  incomplete  at  his  death  being  finished  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  T.  W.  Webb. 

Remarkable  among  the  pamphlets  of  tbe  week  is  A  Voice 
from  the  Signal- BoXy  a  signalman’s  opinion  on  railway 
accidents  and  their  causes.  His  chief  complaint  is  of  the 
inadequate  training  and  pay  of  signalmen,  but  he  also  finds 
much  fault  with  the  working  of  points  and  signals,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  railway  mechanism  is  far  more 
imperfect  than  we  are  led  to  8up[)08e.  He  recommends  the 
adoption  of  sets  of  signals  on  a  level  with  the  engine-driver's 
eye  to  supplement  the  higher  ones  in  foggy  weather ;  and  the 
construction  of  “safety-points”  at  all  shunting-stations. 
Accidents  from  defective  tires  and  springs  are  to  be  traced, 
he  thinks,  to  the  effects  of  violent  shunting,  especially  in  the 
case  of  goods  trains  ;  and  this  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  short 
trains,  full  complements  of  guards,  and  an  ample  margin  of 
time.  Of  course,  shunting  and  its  dangers  would  be  to  a 
large  extent  obviated  if  all  waggons  were  the  property  of 
the  railway  companies,  or,  still  better,  under  a  State  system, 
of  the  State.  The  Income-  Tax  QuestioUy  “  re-written  from 
a  paper  read  at  Bradford  in  September  last  before  the 
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Economic  Section  of  the  British  Association,”  does  its  author 
(Mr  P.  Hallett)  credit,  as  a  complete  and  searching  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  and  its  possible  re*adjust- 
ineuts  as  a  permanent  source  of  income.  One  signing  himself 
“An  Old  Keformer,”  and  speaking  of  the  “  blessed  fruits  ” 
of  the  Bill  of  1832,  advocate  The  Union  of  Liberal  Con- 
wrvativee  and  Conservutive  Liberals^  and  harps  on  these  terms 
as  if  he  thought  they  conveyed  some  meaning. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scientific 
Inttruotion  and  the  Advancement  of  Science^  appointed  in 
1870,  is  just  published,  and  recommends  inter  alia  considerable 
modifications  in  the  government  and  administration  of  the 
British  Museum.  It  advises  the  removal  of  certain  collections 
to  South  Kensington,  and  suggests  a  plan  for  further 
facilitating  the  ivcccss  of  students  to  the  collections. 


MUSIC  OP  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

FIFTH  WAGNER  CONCERT. — BRAHMS’  “  SONG  OP  DESTINY.” — 
LONDON  ballad  CONCERTS,  &C. 

At  the  last  but  one  Wagner  Concert  (March  13)  the  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  works  of  that  master  consisted  essentially  of 
repetitions  of  previous  performances.  Only  two  pieces, 
“Chorus  of  the  Messengers  of  Peace,’^  from  “  Rienzi,”  and 
“  Prayer  before  the  Combat,”  from  the  first  act  of  “  Lohengrin,” 
were  heard  for  the  first  time.  In  works  so  new  and  so  full 
of  not  easily  comprehensible  beauties  as  those  of  Wagner,  a 
repeated  production  cannot  but  seem  desirable  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  hearer,  and,  indeed,  tended  in  the  present  case  evidently 
more  to  add  to  than  to  take  a  way  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
audience.  But  even  if  such  was  not  the  case,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  six  different  programmes  of  concerts  from 
Wagner’s  operas  without  the  most  flagrant  injuries  to  the 
effect  of  the  pieces  selected,  another  proof  how  unsatisfactory 
a  makeshift  a  Wagner  concert  is  compared  with  a  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  stage,  unsatisfactory  to  none  more  than  to  those 
who  have  to  repair  to  this  palliative  as  the  only  means  of 
preparing  the  possibility  of  a  better  future.  Particularly 
welcome  was  the  introduction  to  the  “  Mastersingers,”  the 
complicated  polyphony  of  which  can  scarcely  be  grappled 
with  successfully  at  a  single  hearing.  Much  less  pleased  we 
were  to  meet  again  with  the  “  Huldigung’s  March,”  a  bril¬ 
liant  piece  of  decorative  writing,  but  essentially  a  pi^e 
(T occasion f  the  noisy  orchestration  of  which  (only  partly  by 
Wagner)  seems  to  make  it  less  tit  for  the  concert  hall  than 
for  the  accompaniment  of  some  open  air  ceremony.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  meritorious  conductors 
of  both  the  Liszt  and  Wagner  concerts  seem  a  little  too  ready 
to  treat  us  to  occasional  compositions  by  those  masters,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  marching  order,  which  decidedly  want  the 
additional  zest  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  are  by  no  means 
representative  of  their  composers’  powers.  Amongst  this 
number  we  count  the  just-mentioned  “  Huldigung’s  March  ” 
and  the  “  Goethe  Feat  March,”  and  Patriotic  March,  “  Von 
Fels  zum  Meer,”  by  Liszt,  but  we  except  from  it  Wagner’s 
“  Kaiser  March,”  which,  although  immediately  expressive  of 
German  patriotic  feeling,  appeals,  by  the  elevation  of  its 
sentiment  and  its  melodious  beauty,  to  an  international 
audience.  Lohengrin's  “  Farewell  to  the  Swan,”  repeated  by 
general  desire,  had  again  to  be  given  l)a  capo. 

Mr  Lane  had  considerably  improved  his  reading  of  the  j 
suave  melody  of  his  solo  ;  throughout  the  concert  he  was  in 
better  voice  and  spirits  than  we  have  ever  heard  him  before. 
The  tirst  part  or  the  programme  was,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Wagner  concerts,  dedicated  to  the  works  of  other  masters. 
We  heard  by  Beethoven,  “Overture  to  King  Stephen,”  one 
of  the  nearest  approaches  to  the  dormant  licence  in  which 
that  inusical  Homer  ever  indulged,  but  pleasing  withal,  and 
anything  but  sleepy  ;  and  “  Choral  Fantasia,”  Op.  80.  The 
solo  part  in  the  latter  work  was  played  by  Mr  Walter  Bache, 
one  of  those  of  our  younger  pianists  whose  great  merits 
are  as  yet  unfortunately  excluded  from  a  frequent  display  in 
public  by  the  spirit  of  cliqueism  amongst  the  ruling  powers 
of  most  of  our  concert  halls.  We  again  admired  on  this 
occasion  the  energetic  distinctness  of  his  rhythmical  phrasing 
combined  with  a  most  refined  susceptibility  of  feeling  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  nuances  of  his  touch.  His  reception  on  the  part 
of  the  public  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  enthusiastic.  Amongst 
the  vocalists  of  the  evening  we  mention  particularly  Miss  A. 
Sterling.  We  never  heard  her  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
the  two  songs  by  Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  chosen  by  her,  and  we 
were  confirmed  in  our  opinion  that  amongst  our  Loudon  singers 
she  is  most,  if  not  alone,  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling  as  represented  by  German  song.  The  song 
by  Liszt  to  Goethe’s  words  “  Der  du  von  dem  Himmel  bist  ”  is 
sublimely  beautiful,  while  Rubinstein’s  “Waldhexe”  is  an 
evident  and  not  even  very  successful  copy  of  Schumann’s 
*  Lorelei.”  Powers  like  those  of  Miss  Sterling  ought  not  to 
be  spent  on  second-hand  or  second-rate  works,  neither  should 
the  momentary  effectiveness  of  a  song  like,  for  instance,  that 


of  Rubinstein  close  her  eyes  to  the  more  lasting  because  mors 
genuine  lyrical  efforts  of  men  like  Brahms  and  Robert  Franx 
Mr  Dannreuther  conducted  with  his  usual  verve  and  preci¬ 
sion  ;  chorus  and  orchestra  were  excellent  throughout,  and 
the  vocalists,  Mes<.lames  Corani  and  Arnim,  and  Messrs  Lane 
Devon,  Ainsworth,  and  Wharton,  satisfied  moderate  expecta¬ 
tions  ;  only  the  ensemble  in  the  “  Prayer  before  the  Combat  ” 
from  “  Lohengrin,”  was  rather  shaky.  * 

At  last  Saturday’s  Crystal  Palace  Concert  Herr  Brahms’ 
lively  “  Variations  for  the  Orchestra,”  analysed  in  our  last 
account,  were  repeated  by  “  special  request ;  ”  besides  which 
an  important  new  work  by  the  same  master  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time.  This  decided  preference  shown  to  the 
works  of  Brahms  at  the  Crystal  Palace  before  those  of  other 
composers  might  by  some  be  called  a  sign  of  party  spirit 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of  Herr  Joachim,  whose 
warm  sympathy  with  the  movement  represented  by  Robert 
Schumann  and  his  most  talented  disciple,  Brahms,  is  well 
known.  But  although  we  deplore  the  almost  total  absence 
of  masters  like,  for  instance,  Liszt  from  the  schemes  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  we  feel  not,  on  the  other  hand,  inclined 
to  inquire  too  minutely  into  the  spirit  in  which  certain 
gifts  are  offered  to  us,  as  long  as  these  gifts  are  of  such 
I  importance  as  Brahms’  “  Song  of  Destiny.”  It  is  written 
for  chorus  and  orchestra  to  words  by  the  unfortunate  poet, 
Holderlin,  whose  death  took  place  after  more  than  forty 
years’  madness  in  1813.  The  prevailing  tone  of  his  poetry  is 
that  of  admiration  for  the  beauties  of  the  antique,  and  every 
line  of  his  beautiful  “Song  of  Destiny”  breathes  the  same 
feeling.  The  first  two  stanzas  describe  the  pure  calm  bliss  of 
the  Elysian  regions,  the  last  one  deplores  the  misery  of  our 
mortal  life,  “grief  laden,  and  blindly  rushing  from  one  sad 
hour  to  another.”  Brahms  begins  his  composition  by  an  or¬ 
chestral  introduction  in  tenderest  adagio,  which  is  sustaiued 
for  eight-and-twenty  bars,  after  which  the  alto  alone  intonates 
a  suave  melody,  which  is  soon  taken  up  by  the  other  voices 
and  developed  into  a  choral  piece  of  sweet  impressiveness ;  it 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  short  instrumental  postluda 
The  latter  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  introductory  notes 
of  the  allegro  which  tends  to  depict  musically  the  struggles  of 
our  mortal  career  as  indicated  by  the  words.  About  this  ex¬ 
tensive  movement  it  is  diflicult  to  speak  in  few  words.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that,  as  a  work  of  musical  structure,  it  satisfies 
the  highest  demands  of  art,  and  .is,  moreover,  not  without 
numerous  effects  of  poetic  beauty,  such  as  the  emphasised 
repetition  of  the  word  “  blindly,”  and  the  grand  fall,  in  which’ 
the  w’aves  of  receding  life  are  made  “  at  last  to  pass  away.” 
On  no  occasion,  however,  has  poetic  impulse  prevailed  upon 
the  composer  to  relinquish  the  most  perfect  proportions  of 
artistic  harmony,  which  mode  of  self-denial  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  nearest  approach  to  antique  repose,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  leaves  a  considerable  part  of  the  human  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  story  untold.  After  the  outcry  of  despair, 
Brahms  repeats  the  initiatory  motive  of  the  introduction  in 
the  key  of  C,  it  may  be  to  open  a  more  hopeful  view  at  the 
end  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  or  perhaps  only  to  bring  his 
piece  to  a  more  harmonious  conclusion.  A  few  words  ought 
to  be  said  about  the  prose-rendering  of  the  words  by  the  Rev. 
L.  Troutbeck,  which  is  not  without  poetic  merit,  but  for  the 
all  but  latent  and  perhaps  unconscious  desire  of  translating 
the  spirit  of  the  piece  from  the  antique  into  the  moderi^ 
Christian  language.  Holderlin’s  celestial  beings,  “  who  tread 
on  soft  ground  breathed  on  by  the  resplendfent  air  of  the 
gods  ”  have  become  “  the  Spirits  blest,  they  in  heaven  that 
dwell,”  and  an  objectionable  allusion  to  the  uncertainty  of  a 
life  after  death  the  reverend  gentleman  has  omitted  entirely. 
This  modification,  slight  though  it  may  appear  toasuperficiw 
observer,  seems  to  us  objectionable — the  more  so  as  Brahma 
music  is  essentially  classical  in  spirit.  Herr  Joachim  played 
at  the  same  concert  the  Violin  Concerto  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
Largo  and  Allegro  assai  from  Sonata  in  C  major,  for  violin 
solo,  by  Bach.  The  Symphony  was  Beethoven’s  No.  4,  m 

B  flat.  ^  .  •#  1 

We  must  not  let  the  season  pass  without  devoting  if  only 
a  few  cursory  remarks  to  the  popular  entertainment  calle 
Loudon  Ballad  Concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Boosey.  It  is  true  that  the  art  illustrated  at  these  concerts 
is  not  always  of  the  highest  style,  but,  nevertheless,  amougs 
much  modern  chaff  there  is  not  unfrequently  found  an  om 

ballad  or  Scotch  song  of  healthiest  grain,  which  otherwise 
might  never  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  Moreove^ 
Mr  Boosey  kuow’s  the  secret  of  attracting  and  delighting 
large  audiences,  and  if  Euglisii  National  Music,  such  as  it 
can  be  siiid  to  have  a  local  habitation  at  all  it  is  undoubted  y 
to  be  found  at  these  concerts.  This  alone  would 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest  in  the  London 
Concerts  being  felt  by  all  who,  like  the  present 
tain  some  hope  of  music  becoming  a  truly  national  art  in 
country.  But  to  become  available  for  the  purposes  of  r 
art  the  spirit  in  which  these  concerts  are 
have  to  undergo  a  considerable  change ;  we  would. 
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to  Mr  Boosey  to  reserve  at  first  a  certain 
part  of  his  entertain nient  to  old  popular  ballads  of  sterling 
value,  some  songs  of  representative  foreign  composers,  and  to 
such  works  of  contemporary  English  writers  as  are  found 
remotest  from  the  prevailing  tone  of  common  music-hall 
vulgarity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  in  detail  upon 
the  twenty-five  items  making  up  the  scheme  of  the  last 
Ballad  Concert  of  the  season  here  referred  to.  As  a  striking 
incident  of  the  concert  we  only  mention  the  appearance  of 
Miss  A.  Sterling.  She  lent  the  rich  notes  of  her  voice  and 
her  deep  impassionate  enunciation  to  the  rendering  of  a  song 
by  Mr  Molloy  and  that  tamest  of  hackneyed  ballads,  “  The 
Three  Fishers,”  and  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  “  astonished 
the  natives”  by  her  unwonted  mode  of  proceeding.  A 
popular  English  tenor  of  softest  hue  who  had  to  appear  after 
her  seemed  quite  a  pigmy  compared  with  such  towering 
passion. 

Mr  Dannreuther  again  appeared  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  where  he  played  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  Op.  110.  He 
received  a  perfect  ovation  after  the  performance.  Herr 
Joachim  was  the  leader  in  Beethoven’s  Quartet,  Op.  1.31, 
belonging  like  the  Sonata  to  that  master’s  latest  and  grandest 
period ;  as  his  solo  Herr  Joachim  introduced  a  Sonata  for 
Violin  in  G,  by  Tartini. 

The  works  by  living  English  composers  were  at  the  fourth 
concert  of  the  British  Orchestral  Society,  Maefarren’s  Over¬ 
ture  to  his  Oratorio,  “St  John  the  Baptist,”  and  a  new  (MS.) 
Overture,  “  The  Witches’  Frolic,”  by  Henry  Gadsby. 

The  chief  novelty  at  M.  Gounod’s  last  concert  was  an 
“  Ave  Verum  ”  in  C,  which  does  not  call  for  detailed  notice. 

Franz  Hueffer. 


tho.se  eye.s,  he  of  the  white  horse  sits  evidently  sjiell-bound  ; 
and  that  which  fixes  him  is  no  fairy  dance,  no  pleasing  phan¬ 
tasy,  but  lather  the  soul-sobering  vision  of  tne  prophet  or 
seer. 

We  have  seen  where  we  are  in  time  ;  but  w’here  are  we  in 
place,  and  who  is  he  ?  The  rich  level  landscape,  then,  which 
lies  so  sunny  before  us  wdth  its  dog  roses,  cnamomile,  and 
marsh-mallow,  with  its  pollard  willows  throwing  their  stumpy 
shadows  on  the  luxuriant  pasturage,  with  its  flat,  Dutch-lilce 
horizon,  is  in  the  fen  country  of  Old  England.  We  are  in 
Huntingdonshire,  and  yonder,  in  the  distance,  rises  the 
famous  tower  of  its  capital.  That  is  the  Black  Ouse,  beyond 
the  meadows,  which,  with  winding  equivocation,  loiters  lazily 
towards  the  Wash.  Could  we  turn  our  heads  away  from  this 
dreamer  of  day  dreams,  and  look  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
right,  we  should  see  the  town  of  St  Ives.  As  it  is  wo  are 
standing  on  the  lands  of  the  Manor  of  Sleep  Hall ;  all  these, 
to  the  river  side,  are  its  meadows,  used,  as  we  see,  for  grazing 
purposes,  and  yonder  lady  with  her  two  children  is  its  mis¬ 
tress.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  and  was 
married  at  St  Giles’s  Church,  Cripplegate,  some  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  Her  husband  is  the  melancholy  man  before  us  on 
the  white  horse,  and  his  name  is  Oliver  Cromwell. 

He  has  not  been  long  back  from  Parliament,  and  it  will  be 
ten  or  eleven  years  before  he  sits  there  again.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  his  notions  about  kingcraft  have  been  sadly  shaken, 
and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  the  interest 
of  his  family,  and  his  grazing  farm,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
welfare  of  his  own  soul.  Accordingly,  he  associates  only  with 
such  earnest  neighbours  as  Hampden  and  Pym,  Lords  Brook, 
Say,  and  Montague.  “  Living  neither  in  any  considerable 
height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity,  I  did  endeavour,”  said  he  after¬ 
wards  in  a  famous  speech  to  Parliament,  “  to  discharge  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man.”  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  we  see  him 
here,  is  supposed  by  the  artist  to  be  returning  from  a  neigh¬ 
bourly  visit,  and,  on  his  homeward  road,  to  have  opened  Tiis 
Bible  at  these  passages,  “  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy¬ 
self,  for  ever  ?  And  shall  thy  wrath  burn  like  fire  ?  ”  Pon¬ 
dering  on  the  texts,  he  comes  all  at  once  on  the  burning 
stubble,  and  the  concrete  fact,  so  palpable  to  his  outward 
eyes,  answers  readily  to  the  vision  within,  and  the  man 
lapses,  in  the  saddle  wliere  he  sits,  into  a  religious  trance. 

Such  is  the  imagined  episode  the  painter  tells  in  this  quiet 
section  of  Cromwell’s  life.  Peaceful  and  sunny  though 
everything  seems  immediately  before  us,  we  see  that  in  the 
distance  a  storm  is  gathering  over  the  tower  of  Huntingdon  ; 
and  ten  years  hence,  when  the  one  of  which  this  is  the  pic¬ 
tured  prototype  shall  arise  and  sweep  over  these  islands,  we 
know  that  this  square- visaged  resolute  man  is  he  w  ho  will  ride 
the  storm  and  guide  it. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  go  into  technical  niceties  about  this 
picture.  Had  it  not  been  a  masterly  effort  of  the  brush,  in 
draw’ing,  colour,  and  tone,  w’e  never  w'ould  have  essayed  its 
description  with  the  pen.  Anything  connected  with  England’s 
grandest  ruler  is  meet  subject  for  the  painter’s  art,  and  it  is 
cheering  to  think  that  in  these  flippant  times  we  have  an 
artist,  like  Madox  Brown,  so  earnestly  thoughtful,  so  artisti¬ 
cally  loyal. 

John  Forbes- Robertson. 


THE  DRAMA. 

“queen  mab”  at  the  haymarket. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  in  comedy  than  delicately,  yet 
felicitously,  to  distinguish  betw’een  the  conventionalities  of 
class  and  cla.ss  ;  nothin"  more  easy  than  to  confound  them  by 
clever  caricature.  Had  Mr  Robertson  possessed  less  wit  and 
less  pathetic  sympathy  with  those  touches  of  nature  that  are 
uncontrollable  by  any  such  conventional  class  distinction,  he 
w’ould  have  been  a  constant  offender  in  this  respect— as  he  is  an 
occasional  one.  The  fact  is  that  but  very  few’  dramatists  have 
ever  had  the  power  or  opportunity  of  mixing  with  equal  free¬ 
dom  in  upper  and  middle-class  life.  The  accent  and  bearing 
of  a  dramatic  author  of  the  upper  ten  will  throw  a  restraint 
upon  H  party  of  middle-class  folk  that  will  quite  prevent  him 
from  judging  of  them  as  they  really  are.  Even  if  he  does 
himself  justice,  which  is  unlikely,  the  others  will  seek  to  carry 
off  shyness  and  self-consciousness  by  an  assurance  which, 
because  unnatural  to  them,  will  make  them  appear  awkward 
or  insolent  to  their  visitor,  who  wdll  do  the  same  injustice  to 
the  middle-class  characters  in  his  next  comedy  that  they  have 
done  to  themselves,  however  faithfully  he  may  describe  the 
society  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  Vice  verad^  the  middle- 
class  dramatist,  how’ever  successful  in  the  description  of  the 
sphere  in  which  he  has  moved,  will  find  himself  repelled  by 
and  repelling  the  fashionable  world,  should  he  ever  gain  access 
to  it.  He  will  find  it  very  hard  to  know  it  more  than  skin 
deep,  and  harder  still  to  confess  to  himself  how  little  he  knows 
it.  So  he  will  describe  the  aristocracy  and  gentry  as  he  sees 
them  from  a  stranger’s  point  of  view — as  the  upper  class 
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dramatist  would  describe  him  and  his  friends.  Thus,  in  nearly 
all  modern  comedy,  while  we  find  that  class  meets  class  as 
strangers  to  one  another,  as  they  do  too  much  in  actual  life, 
owing  to  the  curse  of  modern  conventionality — a  curse  perhaps 
heavier  in  England  than  in  any  other  country, — we  also  find 
that  no  one  dramatist  amongst  us  can  faithfully  depict  each 
class  apait.  Could  the  leading  dramatic  representatives  of 
the  different  classes  be  only  induced  to  collaborate,  and  so 
to  unite  their  valuable  experiences,  a  fruitful  result  would  be 
obtained  ;  but  we  fear  that  this  is  too  much  to  expect.. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the  last  Hay- 
market  comedy,  “Queen  Mab,”  by  Mr  G.  W.  Godfrey, a  new 
and  promising  dramatist,  as  we  think  our  running  comment  on 
the  plot  will  make  clear.  Sam  Camick  (Mr  Buck  stone),  a 
fifth-iate  actor,  and  constant  sot,  is  living  in  lodgings  in 
Bloomsbury  with  his  supposed  niece,  Mab  (Miss  Bol^rtson), 
a  bright,  clever  girl,  with  a  great  genius  for  painting.  Bob 
Brent  (Mr  Howe),  a  young  literary  hack  and  would-be 
dramatist,  completes  this  Bohemian  coterie.  Of  course,  he  is 
in  love  with  Mab,  but  Mab  has  formed  a  romantic  attachment 
for  a  young  man  whom  she  has  never  seen,  but  who  saved 
her  from  drowning  off  the  coast  of  Comw’all,  and  left  her 
before  she  recovered  her  consciousness — left  her,  a  beautiful 
girl  still  in  danger  of  her  life,  without  cttlling  to  inquire  for  her 
afterwards — a  most  unlikely  story.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs 
when  Sir  Grevile  Carew  (Mr  Chippendale),  of  Triermain,  calls 
to  see  Mab’s  studio,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  with 
Sam  Carnick  elicits  from  him  that  his.  Sir  Grevile’s,  sister, 
who  had  married  an  artist,  Carnick’s  friend,  is  dead,  but  has 
left  a  child.  Sir  Grevile  naturally  appears  much  interested 
at  the  news,  but  by  the  strangest  blunder  of  construction  in 
the  piece,  does  not  make  any  further  inquiry  on  the  subject 
from  Carnick,  although  he  sees  him  continually  afterwards. 
Sir  Gerald  engages  Mab  to  teach  his  niece  painting  at  Trier- 
main,  and  leaves.  His  son,  Gerald  Carew  ( Mr  Kendal),  enters 
in  search  of  his  father,  and,  fascinated  by  Mab,  who  evinces  the 
kind  of  admiration  for  him  that  the  Horse  Guards  on  sentry 
have  to  submit  to  daily  from  romantic  nursery-maids  on  their 
way  to  St.  James’s  Park,  stays  and  smokes,  and  chats  to  her 
very  pleasantly  until  the  question  of  Mab’s  romance  about 
her  unknown  preserver  is  raised.  Gerald  makes  light  of  the 
rescue,  and  is  insulted  by  Mab,  whom  he  parts  from,  only 
condescending  to  pity  her.  Bob  Brent  meets  him  leaving, 
recognises  in  him  Mab’s  deliverer — for  he  alone  has  seen  her 
hero— and  tells  her  that  he  is  the  man.  “  And  he  has  pitied 
me,”  cries  Mab  ;  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  tableau.  The 
next  act  transports  us  to  Triermain.  Here  Mab  is  giving 
drawing  lessons  to  Clara  Carew  (Miss  Helen  Massey),  8ir 
Grevile’s  niece  and  Gerald’s  fiancee.  She  is  also  becoming 
dangerously  intimate  with  Gerald.  Mrs  Carew,  Clara’s 
mother  (Mrs  Chippendale),  a  vulgar  but  amusing  matron, 
observes  this,  and  does  her  best  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  to  no 
purpose — Uerald,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  declares  his  love 
for  Mab.  Mab,  being  as  careless  of  Clara’s  feelings  as  he, 
confesses  that  she  loves  him.  Sam  Carnick  surprises  them, 
and  carries  off  Mab.  Clara  enters,  and  having  overheard 
Sara  rating  Gerald  for  tiifling  with  Mab,  attacks  him 
and  her  bitterly,  and  demands  from  him  a  renunciation 
of  her  rival  as  the  price  of  his  pardon.  He  pooh-poohs  the 
notion  of  his  loving  Mab,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  most  un¬ 
manly  terms,  and  is  well  punished  by  being  overheard  by  her. 
She  steps  in  between  the  two  cousins,  and,  in  spite  of  Gerald’s 
renewal  of  love,  declares  her  undying  hate  for  him.  This 
affords  Miss  Bobertson  the  opportunity  of  a  fine  piece  of  im¬ 
pulsive  acting,  and  she  does  the  situation  the  most  ample 
justice, — being  as  powerful  in  her  representation  of  Mab’s 
passion  as  she  was  naive  and  spirited  in  her  delineation  of 
her  as  the  bright  young  Bohemian  in  the  first  act. 

So  far  the  interest  of  the  plot,  though  not  a  little  impro¬ 
bable,  is  w'cU  and  wittily  sustained  ;  but  the  third  and  last 
act  is  disappointing.  All  the  actors  in  the  piece,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  meet  at  Homburg  -Mab  as  a  famous  painter  ; 
Gerald  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army ;  Bob  Brent  as  a 
war  correspondent ;  the  Carew  party  as  tourists.  Clara, 
having  got  over  Gerald,  yields  to  her  love  for  the  Earl  of 
Quorn’s  title  ;  and  Gerald,  for  defending  Mab  against  the  in¬ 
sults  of  one  Prince  Brulendorf,  is  in  the  end  rewanled  with 
her  hand.  There  is  much  more  complication  than  this,  but 
it  is  of  a  useless  or  misleading  character.  But  in  spite  of  the 
failure  of  this  third  act,  we  can  heartily  congratulate  Mr 
Godfrey  on  the  unusual  success  of  this  his  first  venture  in 
comedy,  and  wish  him  even  better  luck  with  his  next  play. 
W e  have  expressed  our  appreciation  of  Miss  RoWrtson’s  per¬ 
formance.  The  acting  of  the  rest  of  the  company  is  evenly 
goo<l,  but  does  not  call  for  special  praise.  Altogether  we 
think  it  likely  that  “Queen  Mab ’’will  remain  for  some  time 
on  the  bills,  and  deservedly  so. 


GOSSIP. 

We  believe  it  may  be  positively  stated  that  ^ 

Prince  Florestan  is  by  Mr  Henry  lAboucbere,  the  “  Besiec^ 
Resident.”  A  French  edition  is  already  advertised.  ^ 

Messrs  Blackwood  have  in  the  press  a  volume  of  poems  bv 
George  Eliot.  ^ 

Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  re-editing  Boswell’s  ‘life  of  2)j 
Johnson,’  which  he  intends  to  be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
first  edition. 

We  are  informed  that  Bishop  Fraser,  of  Manchester  con. 
secrating  a  burial  ground  on  ’I^turday  last,  spoke  in  favour 
of  cremation. 

Messrs  Pilgerara  and  Lefevre,  of  King-street,  St  James’s, 
square,  have  just  received  two  magnificent  chalk-drawinn 
executed  by  Rosa  Bonheur.  They  are  each  eight  feet  by 
four,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  important  cattle  pictures  she 
ever  executed.  Before  being  forwarded  to  Messrs  Thomas 
Landseer  and  Charles  Mottram  for  engraving,  they  will  be 
exhibited  for  a  short  time  by  Messrs  Pilgeram  and  Lefevre 
at  their  gallery  in  King-street. 

Busts  in  terra  cotta  of  Frederick  Leighton,  R.A.,  and 
Alma-Tadema,  by  M.  Dalou,  the  famous  French  sculptor 
who  exhibited  last  year  the  Brittany  Mother  and  CIbildJ 
which  attracted  so  much  notice,  will  be  sent  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  Academy  Exhibition. 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  will  contribute  three  historical  works: 
— 1st,  Charles  II.  and  Lady  Rachel  Russell  ;  2nd,  Marie 
Antoinette’s  last  repose  previous  to  her  execution ;  and  3rd, 
William  and  Mary  receiving  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
last  is  a  Water-Colour  Drawing,  being  the  original  design  for 
the  wall-painting  in  the  corridor  of  the  House  of  Commoas. 
He  will  also  send  two  female  heads,  named  Midsummer  and 
Christian. 

Mrs  E.  M.  Ward’s  sole  contribution  will  represent  Eagle 
Tower,  Lathorn  House,  during  the  siege. 

F.  GoodalJ,  R.A.,  will  also  be  represented  by  a  single 
picture. 

The  larger  picture  by  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  rppresenting  a 
Catholic  procession,  is  all  but  finished,  and  will  prove  the 
most  important  work  he  has  sent  to  the  Academy  for  several 
years. 

M.  Otto  Weber,  a  German  artist,  who  has  lately  settled  in 
this  country,  has  just  finished  a  portrait  of  young  Prince 
Christian,  which  will  probably  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Mr  John  Parrington,  of  Liverpool,  has  purchased  Sir  John 
Gilbert’s  “  Rear  Guards  of  an  Army  bringing  up  the  Baggage 
Waggons,”  and  intends  presenting  it  to  the  “  Walker  Art 
Gallery,”  to  be  built  by  the  jjresent  Mayor,  A.  B.  Walker, 
Esq.,  at  an  expense  of  20,000/. 

On  Monday,  the  30th  inst.,  will  be  opened  to  the  public  at 
their  Gallery,  Snffolk-street,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Incor¬ 
porated  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  at  the  French  Gallery, 
Pal  I  mall,  the  twenty-first  exhibition  of  “  Pictures  by  Artiste 
of  the  Continental  Schools.”  At  the  siime  date  will  be  openw 
Mr  T.  McLean’s  “  Exhibition  of  Cabinet  Pictures  by  British 
and  Foreign  Artists,”  at  his  Gallery,  Haymarket. 

The  Society  of  Painters  in  VV ater  Colours,  P^  Mall,  and 
the  Society  of  French  Artists,  Bond-street,  will  commwice 
their  annual  exhibition  on  the  20th  inshant.  ^  ^ 

There  are  rumours  of  an  original  Correggio  having  been 
discoverer!,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  com* 
municating  our  impressions  to  our  readers.  ^ 

The  Hogarth  Club  holds  a  conversazione  at  the  (^nh 
Rooms,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  to-night,  at 
will  be  exhibited  all  those  pictures  by  the  members  intendeo 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  Women’s  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  introduced  by 
Mr  Forsyth,  Sir  R.  Anstruther,  Mr  Russell 
Mr  Stansfeld,  is  couched  in  the  following  terms  ' 

enacted  .  .  .  that  in  all  Acts  relating  to  the  qualification 
and  registration  of  voters  or  persons  entitled  or  claimwg 
to  be  registered,  and  to  vote  in  the  election  of  meml^ 
of  Parliament,  wherever  words  occur  which  import  ® 
masculine  gender,  the  same  shall  beheld  to  include  fena  c® 
for  all  purposes  connected  with  and  having  reference  to  t  e 
right  to  be  registered  as  voters,  and  to  vote  in  such  elecUon, 
any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
vided  that  no  married  woman  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  id 
such  election.”  The  last  provision  will,  doubtless, 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Under  the  present 
franchise,  married  women  are  excluded  from  ’ 

but  we  believe  that  many  advocates  of  Woman  ^ 
will  protest  against  the  direct  and  unqualified  assertion 
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the  principle  in  the  BUI.  The  second  reading  is  fixed  for 
the  17th  of  June. 

A  souTABY  expression  of  Mr  Arch’s,  to  which  ho  gave 
utterance  at  Leicester  on  Tuesday  last,  has  been  seized  on 
with  avidity  by  certain  of  our  contemporaries,  and  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  utterly  false  light.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  “  he  would  make  the  labourers  free  and  defeat 
the  present  lock-out,  or  the  streets  of  old  England  should 
run  down  in  blood.”  Now  Mr  Arch  was  speaking  of  the 
emigration  movement,  and  deploring  its  necessity,  because 
he  knew  that  we  had  not  in  reality  any  surplus  labour. 
He  further  added  that  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  recruits 
for  the  army  were  daily  growing,  and  that  he  had  been 
repeatedly  accused  of  being  unpatriotic  in  adding  to  these 
difficulties.  ‘‘  But,”  said  Mr  Arch,  “  though  I  love  my 
country  as  well  as  any  man,  I  love  my  fellow-men  better ; 
and  if  the  farm  labourers  are  going  to  be  treated  in  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past,  I  shall  not  refrain  from  taking 
them  to  lands  where  they  are  truly  valued,  even  though 
I  knew  that  the  invader  was  coming  to  make  the  streets 
of  England  run  down  in  blood.”  There  is  manifestly  a  very 
wide  distinction  between  the  words,  which  Mr  Arch  em¬ 
ployed  and  those  attributed  to  him. 

Thoroughly  successful  meetings  have  been  this  week 
addressed  by  Mr  Joseph  Arch  and  other  friends  of  the 
cause  of  the  labourers  at  Leamington,  Dewsbury,  Leicester, 
and  Clay  Cross,  and  at  each  meeting  relief  committees 
were  formed  to  collect  funds  in  aid  of  the  large  lock-out  in 
Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire.  The  National  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union  has  now  upwards  of  3,000  men  dependent 
upon  its  funds,  and  the  drain  on ’its  exchequer  is  very 
serious.  However,  those  who  are  best  informed  assure  us 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  labourers  withstanding 
the  desperate  effort  that  is  now  being  made  to  crush  the 
Union. 

The  Lock-out  of  Labourers  is  extending  over  a  very 
wide  area.  The  Amalgamated  Labour  League,  of  which 
Mr  W.  Banks  is  the  Secretary,  has  just  issued  an  appeal 
for  subscriptions,  from  which  we  take  the  following 
extract : — 

About  three  months  ago  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
fanners  to  reduce  waj^es  in  several  counties,  but  this  we  most 
successfully  resisted,  though  at  a  very  great  cost  to  our  Society. 
After  settling  the  disputes  thus  arising,  a  movement  began 
amongst  our  members  to  get  an  increase  of  wages  in  various 
counties,  at  the  following  rates:  — In  Wilts,  lOs.  and  11s.,  to  12s. 
and  14s.;  in  Salop,  Brecon,  Hereford,  Radnor,  &c.,  from  11s.,  12s., 
and  14s.,  to  13s.,  i4s., and  16s. ;  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  from  128,, 
138.,  and  14s.,  to  14s.  and  ISs. ;  in  Lincoln,  Notts,  Leicester,  York, 
&c.,  from  I6s.  6d.  and  18s.,  to  ISs.and  21s.  In  several  cases  the  em¬ 
ployers  gave  an  advance  without  being  asked,  and  a  great  number 
gave  it  as  soon  as  requested,  whilst  others  either  refused  or 
panted  it  to  the  non-unionists.  At  this  juncture  the  Executive 
Council  were  seriously  deliberating  on  the  course  to  pursue,  when 
simultaneously  Meetings  of  Farmers  were  held  in  a  great  many 
places,  and  combinations  formed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  crush¬ 
ing  the  Union-spirit  completely  out  of  the  men,  and  on  March 
1st  the  Lock-out  began.  .  .  .  Cheques  and  Post-Office  Orders 
may  be  made  payable  to  George  Allen,  1  Spain-place,  Boston. 
All  donations  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Labour  League  Examiner^ 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  donor.  The  paper  will  also  contain  full 
reports  of  the  struggle,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  Society. 

Paris  Compositors’  Union  has  given  an  example 
which  will  be  warmly  applauded  by  all  friends  of  womens 
advancement.  The  printing  trade,  which  women  could  so 
easily  learn,  has  been  hitherto  almost  monopolised  by  men. 


rights,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  in  points 
wherein  it  is  injurious  to  women  ”  is  preparing  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Offences 
against  the  Person,  which  proposes  to  make  the  seduction 
of  girls  under  twelve  a  felony,  and  of  those  above  twelve 
and  under  fourteen  a  misdemeanour.  The  offices  of  the 
Association  are  at  27  Great  George-street,  S.W. 


reduction  of  2  per  cent,  from  last  week  in  the  proportion  of 
Reserve  to  Liaoilities,  which  now  amounts  to  45  per  cent. 
This  reduction  is  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  discount  at 
the  Bank.  It  had  been  anticipated  in  some  quarters,  though 
not  generally,  that  a  rise  in  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  would 
have  been  made  yesterday,  but  the  Directors  of  that  esta¬ 
blishment  refrained  from  making  the  movement. 

The  want  of  animation,  and,  indeed,  of  any  considerable 
business,  in  the  Stock  Markets,  which  has  been  so  noticeable 
for  some  time  past,  still  continues  ;  and  during  the  week  the 
stagnation  of  prices  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  some¬ 
thing  remarkable,  large  numbers  of  the  members  being  idle. 
In  the  total  absence  of  general  business,  any  order  to  buy  or 
sell  naturally  creates  fluctuation  ;  but  though  the  latter  has 
not  been  current  this  week,  prices  generally  have  suffered. 
A  tendency  towards  higher  rates  for  money,  and  the  fact  that 
the  trade  of  the  country  is  not  so  strong  as  it  has  been  lately, 
have  all  tended  to  keep  the  Stock  Markets  in  a  depressed 
condition,  while  there  have  been  absolutely  none  of  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  would  have  an  opposite  effect.  The  news 
of  the  advent  of  a  new  Indian  Loan  has  also  had  the  effect 
of  diverting  attention  from  existing  securities,  and  therefore 
India  Five  per  Cents,  have  fallen.  The  Railway  Market 
during  the  week  has  shown  few  fluctuations,  but  such  as  they 
have  been  they  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  downward  direction. 
In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  some  speculative  attention  has 
been  paid  to  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Securities.  Many  rumours 
as  to  the  success  of  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  in  Paris 
between  Sadyk  Pasha  and  some  financial  houses  for  an  advance 
to  the  Turkish  Government,  have  been  circulated,  but  up  to 
the  present  nothing  deflnite  has  been  announced.  The  effect 
of  these  has  been  to  deteriorate  these  Stocks  at  different 
periods  to  the  extent  of  f  to  1  per  cent.,  but  the  prices  this 
evening  show  a  decline  on  the  week  amounting  only  to  about 
\  per  cent.  In  Erie  and  Atlantic,  and  Great  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Securities,  the  downward  movement  has  continued,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  latter,  where  it  has  been  considerable,  amounting 
to  3^  dollars,  the  price  closing  at  36^.  Grand  Trunk  of 
Canada  Railway  Securities  and  Lombardo-Yenetian  Shares 
have  also  suffered,  but  the  latter  close  a  little  better  this 
evening.  In  Telegraph  Securities  Anglo- American  have  fallen 
3|  per  cent,  this  week,  owing  to  the  progress  being  made  by 
the  rival  Company,  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company. 
Bank  Shares  have  also  not  been  quite  so  firm  this  week.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  Markets  have  suffered  from  the  dulness 
which  is  at  present  their  distinguishing  feature. 

It  is 'announced  that  the  list  of  subscriptions  for  the  second 
issue  of  shares  in  the  Welllington  Iron  and  Coal  Company 
(Limited)  will  be  closed  to-morrow  (Saturday)  the  28th 
iust.,  for  London,  and  on  Monday  next,  the  30th  inst.,  at 
12  o’clock,  for  country  applications. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bettws  Llantwit  Colliery  (Limited), 
announce  that  the  guaranteed  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  per  annum,  will  be  paid  at  the  Alliance  Bank  on  and 
after  the  Ist  proximo.  They  have  also  resolved  to  issue 
the  550  remaining  unappropriated  10  per  cent.  Guaranteed 
Shares. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  dull  during  the  week, 
owing  to  the  dulness  of  business,  and  the  expected  advance 
in  the  value  of  money.  The  India  Government  Securities 
remain  very  depress^.  The  closing  prices  this  evening 
for  Consols  are  92  to  92}  for  the  account,  and  91  15-16  to 
92  1-16  for  money. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  there  is  not  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  downward  movement,  which  is  apparent  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  Stocks  currently  dealt  in. 
The  fall  is  most  apparent  in  Great  Northern  “A”  Stock, 
where  it  is  1^  per  cent. ;  Great  Northern  Ordinary,  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  Midland,  Sheffield,  and  North- 
Eastern,  show  also  a  fall  of  1  per  cent.  It  amounts  to  |  in 
South-Eastern  **  A,”  North  British  and  Great  Western  ;  }  in 
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EWING  MACHINES  of 

from  £2  15s.  to  £25, 


Sheffield  **  A,**  North-Western  and  Great  Eastern,  and  i  to  J 
per  cent,  in  the  other  lines.  The  closing  prices  are  : — 

Caledonian,  961;  Great  Eastern,  45| ;  Great  Northern,  136V; 
ditto  *‘A,”  156J;  Great  Western,  125^  xd;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  145;  Brighton,  82};  North  Western,  145^;  South 
Western,  108^;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21 1;  Midland,  130| ;  Metro¬ 
politan,  65 ;  Metropolitan  District,  25 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincoln,  73  ;  ditto  Deferred,  414  •  North  British,  63}  ;  North 
Eastern,  1674;  South  Eastern,  110;  ditto  Deferred,  91f. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  Bolivian  show  a  rise  of  2  on  the  week, 
the  Costa  Bica  Loans,  Entre  Hios,  and  Spanish  Land,  1 ; 
Mexican,  f ;  Egyptian  of  18C8,  4  J  French  Rentes  and 
Mexican  of  1864,  4.  On  the  other  hand  San  Domingo, 
Hungarian,  and  ^^yptian  of  1862,  have  fallen  1  ;  Russian  of 
1871,  Turkish  Six  per  Cents,  of  1866,  and  1869  and  1871,  J  5 
and  Egyptian  1873,  and  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  J.  Peruvian 
Stocks,  after  having  been  lower  during  the  week,  close  at  hist 
Friday’s  prices. 

The  closing  prices  this  evening  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,  94  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  921; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  80;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66;  Brazilian 
Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863,  914;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
95i;  ditto,  1871,  951;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  91; 
ditto,  1873,  90  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106 ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  93  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per. Cents.,  27  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  22 ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  100;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  79;  ditto  1864,  94;  ditto  1868,  72j ; 
ditto  English,  1873,  644  ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  86;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  102;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  71  i;  Entre  Rios, 
994;  French  Defence,  103^;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871,  93|; 
ditto,  1872,  lOi  pm;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  594;  Hoti* 
duras  Railway  Loan,  9  ;  ditto,  1870,  9;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
73;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,614;  ditto  Tobacco,  96 ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  62 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  91  ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  104  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  954; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  15^;  ditto,  1864,  7};  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  974;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  22;  ditto  1872,  19; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  601;  ditto  1872,  49;  Russian 
Five  per  Cent.,  1862,  100;  ditto,  1872  100;  ditto  Scrip,  1873,  44 
pm  ;  Charkof  Azof,  96 ;  ditto  Nicolni,  824 ;  ditto  Orel,  99 ;  San 
Domingo,  19;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  77;  Sp.inish  Three  per 


Every  Description, 


THE  REGENT,  £2  158. 

Simple— Silent— Rapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  In 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers.— Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  tor  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDG W ARE-ROA D, 

AND  4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO.  LONDON. 


^'fREMATION  SOCIET\ .—  Cremation  having  now  been 
performed  with  perfect  succes^s,  a  Society  has  been  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  Declaration,  which  has  been  influentially  signed 

We  disapprove  the  present  enstom  of  burying  the  Dead,  and  desire 
to  substitute  some  mode  which  shall  rapidly  resolve  the  body  into  its 
component  elements  by  a  process  which  cannot  offend  the  living  and 
shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocuous.  Until  some  better 
method  is  devised,  we  desire  to  adopt  that  usually  known  as  Crema 
tion.” 

All  persons  desirous  of  joining  the  Society,  or  of  promoting  its  objects 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  ’ 

WM.  EASSIE,  Esq.jC.E.,  1  Great  Winchester-street-buildings,  E.C. 


ANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL  FAMINE 

RELIEF  FUND. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB 
SCRIBES  £500. 


LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 
Right  lion.  Maurice  Rrooks,  M.P.,  Mr  Hugh  Matheson. 

Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  Mr  Dudley  Smith. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrrcncc.  Mr.Tohn  Fleming,  C.S.I. 

Mr  N.  ae  Rothschild.  M.P.  Mr  Wm.  Grant. 

Hon  R.  Bourke,  M.P.  (Under-Secre- .  Mr  F.  W\  Heilgers. 

tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.)  M  r  W.  Dent. 

Mr  C.  B.  Denisoa,  BI.P.  Sir  A.  T.  T.  Peterson. 

Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.S.I.  Mr  ,T.  N.  Bullen. 

Mr  E.  C.  Baring.  Mr  Falshaw,  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 

Mr  Alderman  Allen.  burgh. 

Mr  John  Borrodaile. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

CALCUTTA  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Mr  SCHALCH,  President. 

Hon.  Mr  Inglis.  lion.  Mr  Bernard. 

Hon.  Mr  Dmyell.  Hon.  Raja  Jotendro  Mohan  Tajore. 

Hon.  Mr  Sutherland.  Mr  J.  Bullen-Smith. 

Hon.  Digambar  Mitra.  Munstri  Amir  All  Khan. 

Hon.  Mr  Robinson.  Babu  Durga  Charn  Law. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  and  the  LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
APPEAL  with  confldeuce  for  the  SYMPATHY  and  LIBERALITY  of 
the  British  Public  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  calamity 
with  whicii  our  unfortunate  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India  are  now  visited. 

The  funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distreu  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

The  Viceroy  of  India,  in  his  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  20th  olt, 
states :  “  The  people  of  the  distressed  districts  will  gratetully  appreciate  the 
sympathy  and  liberality  of  the  English  nation  ;  ”  and  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  all  the  aid  which  it  is  in  tiie  power  of  this  country  to  afford  is  bat 
too  clearly  manifested  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Centrad  Belief  Committee  at  Calcutta.  “The  distress  u 
likely  to  be  very  severe.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  early.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  followin| 
Banks: — The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co..  59  Strand ;  Messrs  H ernes, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St  James's -street,  S  W. ;  and  National  Bank  of 
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CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.451,  MARCH  21.  1874. 
The  Queen’s  Speech. 

France  and  Chislehurat.  The  Mutiny  Act. 

The  New  Tyranny  and  the  New  Emancipation. — III. 
Proares.s  or  Patronage  in  India?  Charles  Sumner. - 
La  Belle  Alliance.  Female  Poets.  Comments. 

Liberty  of  Thought  and  Expression. 

Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and  the  Rights  of  Women. 

Parisian  Notes. 


The  Wedding  of  Russia  and  Britain. 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul.  The  Campaign  of  1870-1871.  Text-books. 
Recent  Novels : — Ribbhsdiile.  Not  to  be  Broken. 

Books  of  the  Week. 


The  Society  of  I.ady  Artists. 

English  National  Music.  The  Drama.  Current  Events. 
The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 


London:  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.  STRAND,  W.C 


T3RITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  By  Special 

JD  Desibe.— Patron,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh — Conductor.  Mr 
Blount.  Last  Concert.  Wednesday  Evening,  April  8,  St  James’s  Hall, 
8  o’clock.  Vocalists,  Bldme  Leminens-Shcrrington,  Mr  Sims  Reeves,  and 
Mr  S.intley.  Stalls,  lOs.  5d.  Tickets,  Us.,  3s.,  28.,  and  Is.  Stanley  Lucas, 
Weber,  and  Co.,  84  New  Bond  street,  and  usual  Agents. 


rrjEiisrisrj^isTrr^  a-EOX.oois'x’, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  iu  MINERALOGY  and 

GEOLOGY,  andean  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Mineral*. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  or  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyeu, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others, on  the  following  teems:  o  a 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  . «  a 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  ®  la  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  J: 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those 
study  of  there  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  anoiw 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  a 
more  select. 


London  dialectical  society 

Adelphl,  W.C. 

The  next  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY 
l8t  April,  1874,  when  a  Paper  by  Mrs  E.  M.  KING,  “  On  Vivisection  ”  will 
be  read.  Chair  tu  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon,  Sec. 


1  Adam-street 


rrO  PROJECTORS  of  NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGA- 

1  ZINES.  A  large  Printing  Company,  who  have  very  CentrtlPo®^' 
Ing  Offices  and  a  large  l*rintTng  Stafl*,  are  prepared  to  “*^2*  ' 

Printing  and  Publioation  of  Newspapers  and  Magaalnea.— 112  Strano. 
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MDLLE  ROSA  BONHEUR  S  important  Drawings,  **  A 

SUrapede  ”  and  “  The  Straita  of  Ballachulish,”  are  now  on  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  PfLGERAM  and  LBFEVRE'S  GALLERY,  U  Kinsr  street, 
gt  James's,  from  10  to  6.  Admission  on  presentation  of  Address  Card. 

D^^Ri’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiETORiUM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crucifixion,’’ “  Christian 
Martyrs,”  ”  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  &c.,  at  the 
j)qBE  gallery,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 

a  rPHE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.”  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

X-  HUNT,  NO\Y  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  5.  A  spacious  Platform 
has  been  erected,  so  tliat  Visitors  now  have  an  unimpeded  view  of  the  Pic- 
tarc.  39B  Old  Bond  street.  Admittance,  One  Shilling. 

HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  (Vi.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
I’lrests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “  The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,”400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cr  *nbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.—Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  fid.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  6s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Cd  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae-street  (corner  of  St 
Jlartin’sdane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diosinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

Raised  monograms,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours. 


with  a  beautiful  monogram,  fis.  No  charge  for  engraving  ( 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Boi 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


die.— T.  CUL- 
)ard  of  Trade, 


pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

\J  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  fid.;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d.;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  58. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULI.ETON,  25  Cran¬ 
bourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  28.  ;  £3  3s.  ;  £4  48. ;  £6  Os.;  £6  Ifis. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs.  : 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £10  lOs.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourae- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C; 


VriSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  filty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  6d.— 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbourae-street  (corner  of  St 
Marti  n's-lane). 


Monograms  aud  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9s. 
The  following  are  ready  : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
froni  1070  to  1870  -  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  .Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  ('omic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  AH  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-laue),  W.C. 

CLOSING  OF  THE  LISTS. 

Dirldend  declared  12J  per  Cent,  per  Annum.  Second  Issue  of  5,978  Shares 

of  £10  each  of 

The  WELLINGTON  IRON  aud  COAL  COMPANY, 

Limited. 

notice  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  LIST  of  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
lor  the  above  will  be  closed  this  day,  SATURDAY,  the  28th  Inst.,  for 
^>ndon;  and  on  MONDAY  next,  the  .30th  iust,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  for 
Louatry  applications.  By  order, 

London  Offices,  14  Great  Winchester-street,  E.C. 

March  28th,  1874. 

'^pOtheSHAREHOLDERS  of  the  BETTWS  LLANTWIT 

COLLIERY,  Limited. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  first  guaran¬ 
teed  Dividend  for  the  year  1874,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  will 
ue  paid  at  the  Alliance  Bank,  Bartholomew-lane,  ou  and  after  the 
proximo. 


A  T  a  MEETING  of  the  DIRECTORS  of  the  BETTWS 

.LLANTWIT  COLLIERY,  Limited,  the  following  Resolution  was 
rr’*^‘°'“-fte*olved,  that  the5508bares,  being  the  remaining  unappropriated 
per  cent  Guaranteed  Sliares  be  now  issued.  Applications  for  these 
l^thbury  ^^®  Secretary  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 

pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Charing- 

cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

I*foinpt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insuranoea  effected  in  aU  parts  of  the  World. 


The  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

forFlKE,  LIFE,  and  31ARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.) 

Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  65  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 


Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Biytb,  Esq. 
Ma.jor-General  II.  P.  Burn. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Fred.  Currie,  Bart. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  l!>q. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq^ 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  Wilson  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P,  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P,  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 

W  illiam  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persous  insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  ac  Lady-Day  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
_  and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15 
'  days  from  the  said  quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  tlie  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,167,112 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions) 

Income— Premiums . £171,724 

Interest .  67,8.*13 

-  239,557 

Accumulated  Premiums  .  1,551,082 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Has  just  issued  an 

IMPORTANT  STATEMENT, 

Showing  how  complete  Security  is  afforded  to  the  Assured  by  means  of 

GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION, 

with  opinions  thereon  by 

LEADING  LONDON  ACTUARIES. 

Who  have  fully  endorsed  the  Society's  able  management  and  sound  position. 
The  particular  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited  to  this  document, 
which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
ALEXANDER  MUNKlTTlilCK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No.  1  Princes-street,  Bunk,  London, 
Or  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Has  accumulated  Assets  exceeding 

£4,500,000  STERLING. 

New  Business  for  1872  .  £10,382,200. 

I’roflts  divided  annually. 

ALEXANDER  MUNKITTRICK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No.  1  Princes-street,  Bank,  London. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Grants  a  new  form  of  Policy,  on  the 

TONTINE  PLAN. 

By  this  most  popular  scheme  of  Life  Insurance,  which  originated  with 
this  Society,  the  amount  of  profit  to  good  lives  is  materially  enhanced. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  earning  power  of  money  in  the  United  States 
being  so  muon  greater  thau  in  this  country.  Thus 

UNEQUALLED  ADTANTAOES  ABE  OFFEBBD 
TO  THE 

POLICY-HOLDERS  OF  THE  “EQUITABLE”  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Forms  of  Proposal  with  Prospectus,  and  any  information  desired,  can  be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of 
ALEXANDER  MUNKITTRICK,  Manager  for  G> eat  Britain, 

No.  1  Princes-streel,  Bank,  London. 


COMPANY 


FMPERIAL  fire  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parU  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-Day  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  April, 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


or  the  same 


become  voi 


Secrctaric 


/GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
‘I  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


VTOBTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

.L\  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  shonld  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  Utk 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branotaes,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London ;  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-plaoe,  S.W. 

March.  1874. 
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"Warranted.— TTie  most  varied  aa 

UTLKRY  in  the  world,  all  warranted 


/CUTLERY, 

TABLE  C _ 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON’S. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  SteelJ  Table. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

BONUS  YEAR  1873-4.  The  Bonus  allotted  this  year  to  FarticipatiDg 
Policy-holders  amounts  to  £57.438. 

The  Bonus  will  be  paid  Lady -day  and  Midsummer,  1874. 

Amount  already  allotted  to  Insurers,  £432,573. 

This  OflSce  is  distin^fuished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £2,751,792  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
esfablishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

25th  March,  1874. 


Dessert. 


31-inch  ivory  handles,  per  doxen 

do.  balance  do . 

4  do.  do.  do . 

.3}  do.  fine  do.  do . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do . 

4  do.  African  ivory  do . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules,  do . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades,  do.  do- 


Nickel  electro-silvered  handles,  do....  1  23  .  j  19  .  |  j 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  aoDoin* 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue, containing  nr—  • 

—  M  ■  11 a  ..A  « 1  staI  1  A/1  fi^/Wklr  wltVk  1  4<i5c-  ^4  _ ”  J 


rpHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


llieufc  VO  n.XV.n  *  me  I.  riu^v  oi»asaan  «  VUULainiDOf  tinVMf>sla 

of  830  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  pw 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  i  i  a  ^ 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,5,  and  0  Perry’s-place;  and  1  Newman-V^’ 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  al«M 


IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 


V  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  sm^  fixed  rate. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  gpirit  i« 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unriTsUsd 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy  NatJ! 
the  Rea  S^eal.  Pink  Li^l,  and  Cork  branded  ^ 

‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STRKET,  W. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 
ply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKHKGK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 


30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  OflSce  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  aud  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOECESTESSHIBE." 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  ”  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  tbe 
appetite,  aud  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavoar. 

Aak  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations, sad  lee 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  ah  bottles  and  iabsla 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL^  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Deslert 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 South- 

ampton-buildings,  Chanccry-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

I’urchases  and  .sales  eflTeoted  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Teu  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  aud  for  GOUT,  LitbU 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  evsrr 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  B. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  W'ales. 

London  AoENxg- 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
yj  ORIENTAL  STEA.M  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

(calling  at  Aucona).  Brindisi. 


DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OKIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Advick  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshiug  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assosfe  tbe 
weary  achiugs  of  protractea  disi'ase,  invigorate  the  nervous  msdis,  snd 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  voumlf  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Menbir 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


hursdav,  Mar.  i  Friday  morning,  (Slonday,  March 
12  and  26,  at  I  31  arch  20,  aud  23,  and  April  6, 

2  p.m.,  and^  April  .3,  and-  at  6  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate  every  alternate  every  alternate 

Thursday.  \  Friday.  Monday. 

hnrsday.  Mar.  Friday  morning,  Monday,  Mar.  23. 
12,  at  2  p.m.,  March  20,  and  at  5  a.m.,  ana 

&  every  fourth  ‘  every  fourth '  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  tbe  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  througli  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company's  Office,  'lickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  bfoney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
i‘u8senger  and  I’arcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-slreet,  S.VV. 


CHLORODYNE 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wondsrfnl  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  tbe  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Cousuaiptkm, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODY'NE  effectually  checks  aud  arrests  those  too  ofku  fsfal 
diseases.  Diphtheria.  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  spedfle 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  ail  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hyitsris, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasiua  ^  . 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  m  Neuralgia,  Rhcmnallsm,  Gent, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

%*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  bid 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty's  C'onsur at  3Ianula,  lo  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  say  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864. 

CAUTION. — BEWARB  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  \Y.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J- 
Bbowne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  ^^ 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regrttleo  w 
say  had  been  sworn  to. — See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  28.  9d..  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  we 
words,  ‘‘DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the 
meut  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  sacb  Uotur* 

Sole  blanufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  38  Great  Kussell-itreet, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  wltli  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  tbe  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  aud  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tlie  London  General  .Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  fuinilies. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLP- 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIEBS 
TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Aloderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W.  . 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-streei. 
Established  1807. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.—T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
e, prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  th< 
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DINNEFORD’S  fluid  magnesia. 

The  Medical  Profewlon  for  Tlilrtj  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
.Aintion  of  Maifoesla  as  the  best  reme^  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HKARTBURN.  headache,  gout,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
Indies,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
mid  of  all  other  Chemists  throuj^hout  the  world. 

A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION, 

WHh  a  DdisrhtAil  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 

Order  of  yonr  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.—Safelt  and 

Securblt. — When  the  severities  of  winter  have  yielded  to  genial 
mring.  invalids  should  make  a  determined  effort  to  regain  their  lost 
health ;  when  through  confinement  In-doors,  want  of  appetite,  and  dis¬ 
turbed  sleep  the  entire  system  has  been  weakened  and  the  spirits  have  been 
broken  down,  Holloway's  remedies  are  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  ointment 
robbed  over  the  regions  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  aided  by  the  internal 
sdnsinUtratlon  of  his  pills,  will  rectify  the  diprcstion,  regulate  the  bile,  and 
purify  the  blood,  three  sanitary  actions  which  will  spei^lly  confer  renewed 
vigour,  brace  up  the  failing  nerves,  confirm  the  fiacid  muscles,  and  restore 
to  the  ailing  cheerfulness,  that  great  charm  of  existence. 

TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 


!  MR  GROTE’S  WORKS. 

I  Now  Ready,  2nd  Edition,  with  Portrait,  8vo,  12s. 

The  PERSONAL  LIFE  of  GEORGE  GROTE,  the  Hutorian 

of  Greece.  Compiled  from  Family  Documents,  Private  Memo¬ 
randa,  and  Original  Letters  to  and  from  Various  Friends.  By  Mrs 
GROTE. 

The  MINOR  WORKS  of  GEORGE  GROTE.  With 

Critical  Remarks  on  bis  Intellectual  Character,  Writings,  and 
Speeches.  By  ALEX.  BAIN,  LL.D.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  14s. 

m. 

GROTE’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  Prom  the  Earlieet 

Period  to  the  Close  of  the  Generation  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great.  Library  Edition.  With  Portrait,  Mups,  and  Plans. 
10  vols.,  8vo,  120s. 

GROTE’S  HISTORY  of  GREECE.  Cabinet  Edition. 

With  Portrait  and  Plans.  12  vola,  post  8vo,  fis.  each. 

Any  volume  of  this  Edition  m^be  bad  separately. 

“  The  better  acquainted  any  one  is  with  Grecian  History,  and  with  the 
manner  in  which  that  history  has  heretofore  been  written,  the  higher  will  be 
his  estimation  of  this  work.”-  Spectator. 

”  A  great  literary  undertaking,  equally  notable  whether  we  regard  it  as  an 
acceMsion  to  what  is  of  standard  value  in  our  language,  or  as  an  honourable 
monument  of  what  English  scholarship  can  do.  It  is  at  once  an  ample 
and  detailed  narrative  or  the  history  of  Greece,  and  a  lucid  philosophy  of 
Grecian  history.”— .dHAeiueutn. 

V. 

ARISTOTLE.  Edited  by  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  and 

GROOM  ROBERTSON,  M. A.  2  vols,  8vo,  32t. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle-street. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR  £2,500.  dcc^l ^rS..  JS!'  ■*^*’®*^ 


DIVIDENDS  20  PER  CENT.  MAY  BE  BELIED  UPON. 

FOR  SALE, 

200  SHARES  IN  A  FIRST-CLASS  COAL  AND  IRON 

COMPANY  (LIMITED),  AT  £12  lOs.  PER  SHARE. 

lavestors  mav  rely  upon  20  per  cent,  per  annum  in  dividends  on  the  present 
outlay.  It  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  In  full  working  order. 
Yearly  profits  are  very  large.  It  is  the  most  legitimate  Investment  of  the 
day,  and  perfectly  safe  for  any  amount  of  money.  No  farther  liability. 
Shares  are  fhlly  paid-up. 

Any  less  number  of  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  £12  10s.  per  Share. 

Full  and  reliable  particulars  will  be  forwarded  upon  application.  Dividend 
paid  January  and  July. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London,  E.C.  Estabushbd  1852. 

Banurs:  London  and  Wxstninbtsr,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 

TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

-L  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thurnday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
5s.  annnally.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.C. 

REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OR  ON  APPLICATION  T* 

15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
'VTACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  174.  For 

APRILj  Price  li. 

CONTBNTS  OF  TBS  NUMBBB : 

!  ~!!i^l^lCIAL  POLICY.”  By  Albert  Venn  Dicey, 
a  -‘‘CASTLE  DALY  ;  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY 
,  ago.”  Chapters  VL— VII. 

the  philology  o5'  slang.”  By  E.  B.  Tylor. 

”  ®y  Frederick  W.  II.  Myers. 

Mendelssohn.”  By  Dr  Ferdinand  Hlller.  Translated  by  M.  £. 

Glehn.  Chapters  V.  (concluded)  and  VI. 

MY  TIME,  AND  WHAT  I’VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 
7  The  End. 

^^^OMINATIONAL  EDUCATION  FROM  A  NATIONAL 
REV*ENANT  ”  Picton. 

*■”*** LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

10  «  vk *  ”  V.— Postscript  to  Letter  XI. 

11  ^M^u  M.  Creighton.  I.— His  Life. 


contents; 

ALICE  LORRAINE:  A  TALE  OF  THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.-Pabt  11. 
DISORDER  IN  DREAMLAND.— Conclusion. 

NEW  BOOKS,— 

MBS  BOXBRVILLB’s  MEMOIRS.  —  JOURNAL  DB  A.  M.  AMFIRB.— 
LETTRE8  A  UNB  INCONNDB. — DR  OUTHRIB’S  ADTOBIOORAPHT. 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE;  AND  HIS  BROTHER.— Part  IV. 
INTERNATIONAL  VANITIES,— 

NO.  IV. — DBCOBATIONS. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

ASHANTKE,— 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  NAVAL  OFFICER  ADDRESSED  TO 
HIS  WIFE. 

W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


On  the  SOth  March  (One  Shilling),  No.  172, 

rriHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL.  With 
-1-  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  HELEN 
PATERSON. 

CONTENTS : 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD.  (With  an.lUustratiun.)  XV.— 
A  Morning  Meeting  :  The  Letter  again.  XVI.— AH  Saints'  and  All 
Souls’.  XVII.— In  the  Market-place.  XVIII.— Boldwood  in  Medi¬ 
tation:  A  Visit.  XIX.— The  Sheep-washing :  The  Ofler.  XX.— 
Perplexity :  Grinding  the  Shears :  A  Qaarrel. 

LIVINGSTONE. 

THE  WHITE  CAT. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  MISTRESSES. 

ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING. 

A  ROSE  IN  JUNE.  Chaps.  IV.  V.  VI.  (With  an  Hlustration.) 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 

contains — 


APRIL 


OLYMPIA.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  ‘Earl’s  Dene,’  ‘Pearl  and 
Emerald,’  *  Zelda’s  Fortune,*  Ac.— Continued. 

THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  YEAR.  By  William  Sawyer, 

SHELLEY’S  “  PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND.”  By  Arthur  Clive. 

THE  GREAT  TRIAL  AT  BAR.  By  Moy  Thomaa. 

TRITE  SONGS  TURNED  ANEW  BY  A  NOVELIST.  IV.— The 
Sneezes.  By  R.  D.  B. 

LOCOMOTION  IN  LONDON.  By  George  Augustus  Sala, 

MEN  AND  MANNER  IN  PARLIAMENT.  l.-The  Orator.  By  the 
Member  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds. 

WATERSIDE  SKETCHES.  I.— Our  Opening  Day.  By  Red  Spinner; 
HA.  HA,  THE  JILLKT  OH !  By  Gordon  CampbeU. 

CLYTIE.  A  Novel  of  Modern  l.ife.  By  Joseph  Hatton.  (Continued.) 
Book  III. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

NOTICR 

The  number  of  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  May  will  contain 
the  first  of  an  important  series  of  poems  by  Robert  Buchanan,  each  poem 
occupying  four  or  five  pages,  the  series  to  appear  in  the  successive  numben 
of  the  Magazine  for  twelve  months. 

The  next  number  will  contain  a  personal  sketch  of  the  late  Shirley  Brooks 
by  Blanchard  Jerrold. 

The  "Member  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  ”  will  oontinne  from  month  to 
month  during  the  Session  his  sketches  of  ‘‘Men  and  Manner  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  ”  and  further  "  IVaterside  Sketches”  by  ‘‘  Red  Spinner  ”  will  appear 
in  snooessive  numbers. 

“  Clytie  ”  will  be  concluded  in  May,  and  will  be  followed  in  Jane  by  a 
Story  by  Mrs  Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  which  will  extend  over  five  or  six 
numbers. 

Loudon ;  GRANT  and  CO.,  Turomill-strect.  E.C. 

_ 1— -  ■■■A.-i. 

FpHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  APRIL. 

M  CONTSl^TS 

ON  COMPROMISE.  By  the  Editor. 

ON  WORDSWORTH.  By  Walter  H.  Pater. 

SEX  IN  MIND  AND  EDUCATION.  By  Henry  Maudsley. 

THE  INDIAN  FAMINE  AND  THE  PRESS.  By  Auckland  Colvin. 
THE  THREATENED  EXODUS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 
By  K.  A.  Curley. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV.  By  J.  C.  Morison. 

LADY  ANNA.  Chaps.  XLV.  to  XLVIIL  (Conclusion.)  Bj  Anthony 
Trollope. 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 
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TEUBJJEB  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George  Henry 

LEWES.  First  Series:  The  Foundations ofa  Creed.  Vol.  1.,  demj 
8vo,  pp.  488,  cloth,  12s. 

STUDIES  of  MAN.  By  a  Japanese.  Crown  8vo, 

pp.  124,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

J.  G.  FICHTE’S  POPULAR  WORKS.— The  Nature 

of  the  Scholnr— Thc‘  Vocation  of  Man— The  Doctrine  of  Religion, 
With  a  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  SMllU,  LL.D.  1  Tol.,  demy  8vo, 
pp.  572,  cloth,  15s. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM  ;  its  Foundations 

contrasted  with  its  Superstructure.  By  W.  U.  GREG.  Third  Edition, 
with  anew  Introduction,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  pp.  272  and  290,  cloth, 
15s. 

ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Giieg.  Sixth 

Edition,  crown  8to,  pp.  xxi.— 308,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

PRESENT  RELIGION  :  as  a  Faith  ownin^r  Fellow¬ 
ship  with  Thought.  Part  2.  First  Division.  The  Intellectual  ElTect 
of  the  Religion  shown  ns  a  principle  of  Metaphysical  C'oraparativism. 
By  SARA  S.  HKNNELL.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  618,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

The  EARTH  and  its  INHABITANTS.  By  T.  L. 

STRANGE.  DemySvo.  [SAort/y. 

The  LEGENDS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  Traced  to 

their  Primitive  Sources.  By  T.  L.  STRANGE.  Demy  8vo. 

’  [Shortly. 

HENRY  BEYLE  (otherwise  De  Stendahl).  A  Critical 

and  Biographical  Study,  aided  by  Original  Documents  and  Unpub-  j 
lislied  Letters  from  the  Private  Papers  of  the  Family  of  Beyle.  By 
ANDREW  ARCHIBALD  PATON.  Crown  8to.  [Imm^iately. 

THREADING  MY  WAY :  Twenty-seven  Years  of  | 

Autobiography.  By  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  344, 
clotii,  78.  6a. 

VALLEYS  and  their  RELATION  to  FISSURES, 

FRACTURES,  and  FAULTS.  By  G.  H.  KINAHAN,  M.R.I.A., 
F.R.O.S.I.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  [In  the  press. 

The  ABOLITION  of  the  STATE.  An  Historical  and 

Critical  Sketch  of  the  I*artic8  Advocating  Direct  Government,  a 
Federal  Republic,  or  Individualism.  By  Dr  S.  ENGLANDER.  Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  190,  cloth,  38. 6d. 

HISTORY  of  INDIA.  Hindu,  Buddhist,  and 

Brahmanical.  Forming  the  Third  Volume  of  *  The  History  of  India 
from  the  Earliest  Ages.’  By  J.  TALBOYS  WHEELER.  Demy 
8vo,  with  Maps  illustrating  the  Aryan  Conquest,  the  Invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Empire  of  Magadha,  &c. 

Contents  Retrospect  of  the  Vedio  Age— Retrospect  of  the  Brahmanic 
Age -Life  and  Teachtiigsof  Gotama  Buddha -Greek  and  Roman  India — 
Buddhist  India— Social  Life  of  the  Hindu  Drama— Brahmanical  Revival— 
The  Rajpoots.  [In  the  press. 

The  LIFE  and  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  of 

HENRY  THOMAS  COLEBROOKK.  3  vols.,  demy  8to,  doth,  438. 
Vol.  I.  Tlie  LIFE.  By  his  Son.  Sir  T.  E.  COLEBROOKE,  Bart. 
Pp.  Nil.,  492,  wllli  Portrait  and  Map,  14s. 

Vol.H.  II  and  III.  The  ESSAYS.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  Professor 
COWELL.  Pp.  xvi.,  514  and  x.,  520, 28s. 

SUTTA  NIPATA ;  or,  the  Dialogues  and  Discourses 

of  Gotama  Buddha  (2, .500  years  old).  Translated  from  the  Original 
Pali,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  MUTU  COOMARA  SWAMY, 
F.R.A.S.  Crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

The  DATHAVANSO ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Tooth 

Relic  of  Gotama  Buddha  in  Pali  Verse.  Edited,  with  an  English 
Translation  by  MUTU  COOMARA  SWAMY,  F.R.A.S.  Dcmy8vo, 

[Sftortly. 

COMPENDIUM  of  the  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 

of  the  INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES, so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  Sanskrit.  Greek,  and  Latin.  By  AUGUST  SCHLEICHER. 
Translated,  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  HERBERT 
BEN  DALL,  B.A..  Chr.  Coll.,  Camb.  [Shortly. 

A  GRAMMAR  of  the  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK. 

By  ALEXANDER  BUTTMANN.  Authorised  Translation,  with 
numerous  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  pp. 
491 ;  cloth,  148. 

SPANISH  REFORMERS  of  TWO  CENTURIES 

from  1520,  their  Lives  and  Writings,  according  to  the  late  B.  B. 
WitTen's  Plan,  and  with  the  Use  of  his  Materials.  Described  by  £. 
B()EHMEK,  D.D.  Ph.D.,  Vol.  I.  With  Nsrrative  of  the  Incidents 
attendant  upon  the  Kepublication  of  Ueformistas  Antiguos  Espafioles, 
and  a  Memoir  of  B.  B.  Widen,  by  Isaline  W'iffeu.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  232, 
cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

The  JADE  CHAPLET.  In  Tweuty-four  Beads.  A 

Collection  of  Songs.  Ballads,  Ac.  (From  the  Chinese.)  By  G.  C. 
STENT,  M.N.C.  B.  R.  A.8.  Post  8to,  pp.  176,  cloth,  56. 

The  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  and  their  LANGUAGE.  By 

CHARLES  G.  L ELAND.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  pp.  276, 
cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Contents  :  A  Gipsy  Cottage— The  Gipsy  Tinker— Gipsy  Respect  for  the 
Dead — Gipsy  Letters-^ipsy Words  pasHcd  into  English  Slang- Proverbs 
and  Chance  Phrases  -  Indications  of  the  Indian  Origin  of  the  Gipsies  >  Mis¬ 
cellanea— Gipsies  in  Egypt— Homaul  Gudli;  or,  Gipsy  Stories  and  Fables. 

OUTLINES  of  MILITARY  LAW  and  the  LAWS  of 

EVIDENCE.  By  H.  B.  FRANKLYN,  LL.B.  Crown  16mo.  pp. 
160.  clotli,  38.  6d. 

The  MINERALOGY  of  NOVA  SCOTIA.  A  Report 

to  the  Provincial  GoTornment  By  H.  HOW,  D.C.L.  Demy  8yo. 
pp.  2i6,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  ’  ^  ’ 


VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS;  CATHARINF 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DlYnw 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  SOs.,  COMPLETING  THE  WtliRK 
“  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr  Dixon’s  ‘  History  of  Two  Qu^n  « 
will  be  perused  with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.”— Po^. 

SPAIN  and  tlie  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols..  213. 

THROUGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS- 

BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CRIMEA.  By  Mrs  GUTHRI* 
2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  218. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON,  SPENCER 

PERCEVAI.;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grand«nn 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8yo,  with  Portrait,  308.  ’ 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

in  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY’  PERMISSION  TO  THR 
QUEEN.  1  vol..  58..  bound. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OP  HER 
MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY.  1  vol  with 
the  Anns  beautifully  engraved,  31s.  6d.  bound,  gilt  edges. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVEli 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s  Money,’  ‘  No  Church,’  Ac. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 
NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  FREDKRIK A  MACDONALD.  3  vols. 

“  A  powerful  novel.” — Examiner. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoev. 

“A  story  of  considerable  power  and  of  noble  aim.  There  are  freqoent 
touches  of  humour  in  it,  and  the  pathos  of  the  latter  part  is  deep  sod 
unaffected Spectator. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smaet, 

Author  of  *  Breezle  Langton,’  ‘  False  Cards,’  ate.  3  vols. 

”  A  sparkling  novel.  The  narrative  is  lively,  there  is  freshness  in  the  scenes 
and  Incidents,  and  each  character  is  worked  out  with  singular  skill.”— Post. 


Now  ready,  Li  8vo,  16e.,  •  ^  > 

THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS 

OF 

ALBANY’  FONBLANQUE. 

INCLUDING  HIS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EXAMINER. 

Edited  by  E.  B.  FONBLANQUE. 

“  In  conclusion  we  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  convince  qnr  reader* 
that  Lord  Lytton  scarcely  exaggerated  when  be  compared  Fonblsnqui* 
with  Swift,  and  we  are  sure  the  contents  of  this  volume  will  be  read 
and  again  by  those  who  appreciate  wit  and  wisdom.  As  for  journslisU  and 
political  writers,  they  can  scarcely  find  a  more  brilliant  model  in  clo^e  sm 
vigorous  reasoning,  terse  and  lucid  expression,  and  an  almost  unrivsRed 
wealth  of  apposite  illustration.”— Times. 
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